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Art. CLIT. Madoc. By Robert Southey. 
[Concluded from page 426.] 
iS hygpe fecond part of the poem, entitled “ Madoc in Aztlan,” 


contains deeds of a much more marvellous nature than 
thofe which we have either witneffed or even heard of in 
Wales. From the commencement of the firft to the clofe of 
the eighteenth book, the ftory is formed upon a plan uncom- 
monly interefting. Dreadful tidings, unexpected difficulties, 
unparalleled exertions, and unhoped for fuccefs, inceffantly 
crowd upon our attention ; and we can hardly ftop until we 
fee the iffue of the glorious conteft. ° 
By the terms of the peace which Madoc, in the firft part, 
made with Aztlan, the Aztecas were prevented from offering 
any more human facrifices. Chriftianity was not, in confe- 
quence, impofed upon, though ftrongly recommended to their 
ucceptance. Some of the chiefs diicovered an inclination to 
embrace this milder difpenfation, and many of the Hoamen 
openly renounced their former rites. The priefts perceived 
their craft in danger, and, in the abfence of Madoc, had re- 
courfe to their accuftomed arts. Strange voices were heard 
in the temples, and on the field of the fpirit. The gods mani- 
fefted their wrath by dreams, vifions, figns, and calamities : 
and not only the welfare, but even the exiftence of the ftate, 
is reprefented to the people as depending upon the immediate 
reftoration of their fathers’ worfhip, and the entire extirpation 
of the fonsof Ocean. Aztlan is now fufticiently terrified, and 
many of the Hoamen are prepared to follow whatever line of 
conduct their ghoftly-infernal counfellors might think proper 
to pretcribe.—Such was the pofture of affairs when Madoc ar- 
rived. Cadwalloz.immediately communicated his apprehen- 
fions refpeéting the altered faith ‘of the favages. No open 
rupture had as yet taken place. The priefts, on the contrary, 
were more frequent in their vifits at Caermadoc, and more 
lavith than ever in their profeflions of indiffoluble friendthip. 
When Yuhidthiton, however, was charged with being privy to 
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thofe fecret-plots which were then fuppofed to be forming 
againft the Cymry, at the court of Aztlan, the more noble foul 
of the warrior would not fuffer him to dissemble his {enti- 
ments: and Prince Amalahta, fou of Erillyab, in a fit of in- 
toxication, during the entertainment which his mother pre- 
pared for the reception of her great deliverer, revealed the 
whole confpiracy. War, at length, is denounced on the part 
of Aztlan; and, at the. “ Feftival of the Dead,” the infernal 
wiles of the priefis are, in a great meafure, brought to light. 
A defperate attempt is then made to perfuade the Hoamen to 
return to their former vaffallage and fuperftition : and the 
reader is kept, for fome‘time, in the moti painful fulpente 
refpecting the final iffue. 

he Lord of Ocean and his comrades then, at the call of 
Erillyab, approached 


—— “ the dell, where now the idolaters 
Had built their dedicated fire, and ftill 

With featt, and fits of fong, and violent dance, 
Purfued their rites. When Neolin perceived 
The Prince approach, fearlefsly he came forth, 
And raifed his arm, and cried, Strangers, away ! 
Away, profane! hence to your mother-land ! 
Hence to your waters! for the god is here ; — 
He came for blood, and he thal} have his fill! 
Impious, away ! 

“ Seize him! exclaimed the Prince; 

Nor had he time for motion nor for flight, 

So inftantly was that command obeyed. 

Hoamen, faid Madoc, hear me! .. I came here 
Stranger alike to Aztlan and to you; 

I found you an oppreffed, wretched race, 
Groaning beneath your chains. At your requeii, 
For your deliverance, J untheathed the {word, 
Redeemed you from your bondage, and preferved 
Your children from the flaughter. With thofe foes, 
Whofe burthen ye for forty years endured, 

‘This traitor hath confpired, againft yourfelves, 
Your Queen, and me your friend: the folemn faith, 
Which, in the face of yonder fun, we pledged 
Each to thé other, this accurfed man 

Hath broken, and hath ftained his hands this day 
With innocent blood. Life mutt atone for life. 
Ere I deftroy the ferpent, whom his wiles 

Have trained fo well, laft victim, he thall glut 

The monfier’s maw. 


“ Srike man! quoth Neolin, 
This is my confummation! the reward 
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Of my true faith! the beft that I could afk, 
The beft the god could give: .. to reft in him. 
Body with body be incorporate, 

Soul into foul abforbed, andI and he 

One life infeparable, for ever more. 

Strike! I am weary of this mortal part ; 

Unite me to the god !” 


Madoc paufed, in admiration of the favage’s fortitude. 

Neolin perceived 
“* The aufpicious moment, and fet up his cry. 
Forth, from the dark receiles of the cave, 
The ferpent came; the Hoamen at the fight 
Shouted, and they who held the prieft, appalled, 
Relaxed their hold. On came the mighty fnake, 
And twined, in many a wreath, round Neolin, 
Darting aright, aleft, his finuous neck, 
With fearching eye, and lifted jaw, and tongue 
Quivering, and hifs as of a heavy fhower 
Upon the fummer wood.” 

All now was agitation. “ The Britons ftood aftounded ; 
the multitude fell prone, and worfhipped :” and, if Madoc 
had pondered another moment, the “evil ones” had effected 
their purpofe. Inftantly he fmote Neolin within the folds 
of the ferpent, and purfued the monfter, with fire and fword, 
to his den. Having burnt both the god and his prieft, our 
hero feattered their duft on the winds of heaven, that no relic 
fhould any longer remain to remind the people of their ac- 
curfed fuperttition. This book is an uncommon difplay of 
poetical talents; though its contents are highly marvellous, 
and put credulity itfelf almoft to defiance. Un the morrow 
after this firange encounter, the Hoamen were initiated into 
the Chriftian taith, and, from that time, they and the Cymry 
became one people. 

Having rooted out the rifing fpirit of difaffeétion and rebel- 
lion at home, the Britons rem their allies had now to contend 
with the whole force of the Aztecas. Once before had Madoc 
fubdued them in open fight. The recollection of that dif- 
grace induced the priefts to have recourfe to wiles and ftrata- 
gems, to ftir up the people to revenge, and to prevent another 
difcomfiture. While affembled in the temple, at the folemn 
hour of facrifice, to wait the arrival of the gods, Tezozomoc, 
their chief fervant, pretending to bave learnt their will by 
prayer and fafting, declared that they would not come until a 
firanger’s blood fhould fmoke upon their altar. Two warriors 
are then difpatehed to the fettlement of the Cymry, accom- 
panied by a chofen band, to lie in ambufh fora victim. Their 
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adventure is in the night. The dawn had fearcely unfealed 
the evelids of the morn when they reached the confines of 
Caermadoc. Clote by his unfinifhed cot Caradoc lay fleep- 
ing. Halala no fooner, perceived, than he defcended the cliff 
to feize his prey. 

° “ That infiant, o’er the Briton’s unfeen harp 
The gale of morning pati, and {wept its itrings 
Into fo {weet a harmony, that fure 

It feemed no earthly tone. ‘The favage man 
Sufpends his tiroke; he looks aftonifhed around ; 
No human hand is near; .. and hark! again 
The aérial mufic fwells and dies away. 

Then firft the heart of Halala felt fear. 

He thought that fome protecting fpirit lived 
Befide the ftranger, and, abafhed, withdrew.” 


Nothing could be more happily conceived or feafonably in- 
troduced than the above lines. But the day before, Halala tei! 
a prifoner into the hands of Caradoc, though the Lord of 
Ocean dilmiffied him with impunity, in hopes that examples of 
mercy might induce his deluded countrymen to think more 
foberly on the fubject of peace and war. Now that their fates 
were reverfed, the power of revenge gave the favage the moti 
* malignant joy.” But when “ he raifed his {pear to ftrike,” 
the fuppofed interpofition of heaven was inftautly difplayed 
in favour of the then unconfcious bard. In the meantime 
Caradoc arofe, and the Britons betook themfelves to their 
ufual employments ; but the Aztecas, intent upon the object of 
their mifiten, remained in their lurking holes. Madoe was 
then feen in every place, furveying the rifing habitations of the 
colony ; and little Hoel, playing by his fide, delighted chicfly 
in attracting his notice. Being now on the outfkirts of the 
fettlement, the boy deviated to the thicket, and would laugh- 
ingly tempt his uncle’s purfuit. Ocelopan immediately per- 
ceived, and feized him. Our hero ran to his refeue. Hatala 
followed ata difiance, until they reached the {pot where tie 
favage band was placed in ambuth. Both the prince aad his 
“—" are then their prifoners. 

o point out all the beauties and excellencies of this part of 
the poem, however, would be endlefs. Indeed almoft every 
fcene in which little Hoel makes his appearance, from the 
moment we difcover him at the cottage of Cadwallen, until 
we take our final leave of him, is exceedingly intercfting. 
The manner in which he is conveyed to Aztlan, and received 
by the high-born damfels devoted to the fervice of the temple, 
the fong of death they raifed for him, and his funeral procef- 
fion, are admirably invented for “ the purpofes of pertay.— 
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Every eye is now fixed upon the Ocean Chieftain. The priefis 
had prepared the knife of facrifice, and the gods were in rea- 
dinets to receive their long withed-for offering, when Coano- 
cotzin decreed that his noble foe fhould not die the death of 
the coward. Lite, liberty, and glory were promifed him, on 
condition he fhould have it in his power to fubdue fix warriors 
fucceflively in fingle combat. Ocelopan he had flain, and 
Halala had almoft thared the fame fate, when every Azteca was 
fummoned to the defence of the city againft the imall, though 
formidable force now led on by Cadwallon. Madoc, in the 
meantime, is conveyed in bonds to the temple, until the fate 
of the battle fhould be decided. At midnight, however, he is 
releafed by a female hand, who conducts him to the cave where 
Jittle Hoel was tepulchred—a living facrifice to the god of the 
waters. With the refcued fon of Llaian he directs his courfe 
to Caermadoc; meets the difconfolate mother in the wil- 
dernefs, who would not, for along time, believe the reality of 
what fhe beheld ; receives, trom Goervyl, the dreadful account 
of the affault: made upon her and the reft of the women by 
Prince Amalahta, and the twelve leagued Hoamen; puts on 
his arms, and immediately joins the Britith hoft before the 
gates of Aztlan. ‘The tidings are no fooner fpread that Madoc 
is alive, and in the war, than the iffue of the battle is decided. 
All hopes of a tuccefsful defence being now extinguiihed, 
Coanocotzin nobly oppoted our hero, and fell. The Britons 
and Hoamen then triumphantly take potleflion of this cele- 
brated “ Queen of the Vailey.” 

The remainder of the poem, from the eighteenth book to 
the end, may be confidered as a kind of winding up of. the 
whole. lt might certainly be curtailed to great advantage. 
We lote fight too much, and too frequently, of the Cimbric 
prince. Many extraneous things are introduced, which, how- 
ever excellent confidered in themfelves, have fearcely any 
connexion with the leading object of the work. The execu- 
tion is not inferior ; but the interefi we feel in the perufal, as 
we advance, gradually decays. Of this the reafon is obvious— 
we have hardly any thing farther to look for. Every thing is 
decided from the moment Madoc appeared in the war, before 
the gates of Aztlan. We feel deeply interefied in the tragical 
fate of Coatel and Lincoya, and the epifode of Caradoc and 
Senena is exceedingly beautiful. “ The Sports,” “ Mexitli,” 
and “ The Clofe of the Century,” reflect credit, no doubt, on 
the poet, but they have no relation whatever to the Cymry, 
and, furely, the Aztecas might have migrated without all thote 
prieftly machinations. 
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Though we are not aware that Mr. Southey has borrowed 
many of his materials from any of his brother bards, it is our 
opinion that he is greatly indebted to the hiftorians of Columbus 
and Cortes. Some of the mofi interefting particulars, in the 
fecond part of the poem, correlpond, with confiderable exaéi- 
nefs, to the accounts given of the difcoverics and achievements 
of thofe illuftrious adventurers. The refemblance which Aztlan 
bears to Mexico is very obvious. They are each fituated in a 
fertile vale, on the banks of, or rather furrounded by a lake. 
Numerous cities cover thofe extended plains, which are alike 
fubjeét to the fovereigns of their refpeétive capitals. The 
Mexicans, when they were difcovered and fubdued by the 
Spaniards, could not afcribe their exifience as fuch to a very 
remote date; and the Otomies, a fieree uncivilized people, 
who then poflefied a great part of the mountainous country, 
were fuppofed to have been the refidue of the original inha- 
ditants ;-—-Aztlan was ufurped by the Aztecas about forty years 
only before Madoc’s arrival, during which period the rightful 
pofleffors groaned in fervitude, and under oppreflion, in the 
moft barren and inacceflible parts of the mouniains. Cortes 
availed himfelf of the aid of the furrounding independent 
nations and difaffeéted cities, to overthrow the empire of 
Montezuma ;—Madoc was jeined by the Hoamen, to fubdue 
the power of their conqueror, Coanocotzin. The Briton and 
the Spaniard were feized, by ftratagem, in order to be offered 
up to the god of war,—but the object of the favages, in regard 
to both, was defeated. The Europeans could not thoroughly 
conquer the Mexicans until they had conftructed a fufficient 
number of brigantines to command the Lake;--nor did the 
Aztecas confider themfelves as fubdued, and compelled to 
leave their ufurped dominions, before they were attacked on 
the water as well as by land. Indeed “ The Lake Fight,” in 
both cafes, is the laft decifive effort for the maftery. In all 
the above particulars, and in many others which might be 
fpecified, the refemblance is very firiking. For the readers of 
Madoc, therefore, it would be no bad advice, that they fnould 

rufe, at the fame time, the Hiitory otf America, by Dr. 
Robertfon. At the clofe, they wil! probably be at a lofs which 
to admire moft—the hiftorian or the poet, 

Had the author, however, chofen either the Spanifh or Por- 
tuguefe adventurer for his hero, the intereft of a very confiderable, 
if not the beft part of the poem, would have been unavoidably 
loft. Afcribed to a Britith prince, it has the advantage of 
being national; befides every thing which could be faid of 
Columbus and Cortes may, without any impropriety, in the 
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region of fancy, be attributed to our countryman. Indeed the 

conquerors of the Welt Ludies are rather too well known to be 

made the fubjeéts of epic poems. The fate of Madoc is fuffi- 

ciently involved in myftery to admit of being modelled to any 
lan. 

Our ideas of the fubjeé or action of this poem are fufliciently 
evident from the account. we have now given, and the quota- 
tions we have made. Though many things are introduced 
which have no neceflary connexion with the main detign, yet 
the unity of the whole is uncommonly well preferved. The 
reader is fearcely ever fenfible of a digrefion. Every thing, 
as he advances, appears to be in its proper place : and it 1s 
not until de gains the end, reflects, and reexamines, that he 
can point out any parts which are erroncoutly brought in, 
mifplaced, or might be altered for the beiter. In greatnefs, 
the fubject is equal to any of thofe which have hitherto been 
chofen upon fimilar oceafions ; and our readers, we are per- 
fuaded, will perfectly coincide with usin opinion, that it would 
be extremely difiicult to contiruét a fable, fome of the latter 
part excepted, upon a plan more interefting. 

« The manners of the poem,” the author informs us, “ in 
both its parts, will be found hiftorically true.” ‘This is per- 
feétly correct. He feems to have adhered, with a fcrupulofity 
unuiual in writers of this defcription, to the evidence of fats. 
No fupernataral machinery is at all employed, and the work 
has greatly the appearance of being a narration of real events. 
The characters of the Britons are not very difcriminately 
drawn, Madoc is certainly an object no lefs of admiration 
than of love. He poilefles uncommon dignity, wifdom, cou- 

‘rage, and humanity. The Welfhman is now and then appa- 
rent, but his conduct is uniformly under the direction of found 
fenfe and fober reafon. War he hates from principle, but he 
never fhuns a foe when the caute of juiiice requires him to 
unfheath the fword, Cadwallon is dittinguifhed by no very 
extraordinary qualities. ‘To fay that he is wiie, prudent, vir- 
tuous, brave, and faithful, is to fay nothing. David, the Welth 
monarch, isadark, gloomy, fufpicious, cruel tyrant, and his 
charatier, as far as we have to do with him, is very well fup- 
ported. Of Ririd we hear but little. Our acquaintance with 
Rodri and young Llewelyn is complete, though we have only 
one interview with the former, and but two with the latter, 
in their veins the blood of the ancient Britons feems to How 
warm and uncontaminated. The author has fucceeded far bet- 
ter in delineating the characters of the favages. This is a 
more novel field, and he appears, in a great meafure, to have 
relerved his ftrepgth for it. The warriors of Aztlan were nu- 
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merous. Coanocotzin, their chief, was noble minded, brave, 
and intrepid. Yuhidthiton is diftinguifhed no lefs by his 
valour in war than his moderation in peace. His reply to the 
treacherous prieit, who wifhed him to put on the femblance 
of friendfhip towards the Britons, in order gradually to deceive 
and ultimately to defiroy them, will not eafily be torgotten by 
thofe who retain any regard for integrity, confiftency, and 
dignity of character. Ocelopan and young Halala have great 
claims on our attention. The laft particularly, in our eftima- 
tion, is the beft drawn in the whole poem. itis fpeeches and 
conduét, on all occafions, are beyond every thing character- 
iftic of a noble, impetuous, undaunted favage warrior. Care- 
lefs, to the laft degree, of life, it is hardly poffible te conceive 
what he would not dare. But we are principally firuck with 
the deferiptions givén of the priefis. They occupy a large 
fhare of the poem. Indeed the overthrow of Aztlan is entirely 
afcribed to their infernal counfels and intrigues. The truth of 
this was declared and maintained by the belt beloved lady 
of Coanocotzin, as fhe was going to be flain, in order to ac- 
company her dead lord in the other world. At that folemn 
moment fhe called Yuhidthiton, his fucceffor, and warned him 
againfi the wiles of thofe wicked men. Young Malinal had 
often cautioned his brother on the fame ground, and even pre- 
dicted the moft fatal confequences from the obtrufive in- 
terference of fuch ghoftly advifers. Our readers have already 
feen fomething of Neolin—than whom a more treacherous, 
favage-hearted, inhuman demon never exifted. The following 
is a portrait of the prieft who received ‘little Hoel, for the facri- 
fice, from the arms of Ocelopan : 


“ His dark afpect, 
Which nature with her harfbeft characters 
Had featured, art made worfe. His cowl was white; 
His untrimmed hair, a long and loathfome mais, 
With cotton cords intwifted, clung with gum, 
And matted with the klood which every morn 
He from his temples drew before the god, _ 
In facrifice: bare were his arms, and fmeared 
Black: but his countenance, a fironger dread 
Than all the horrors of that outward garb, 
Struck, with quick inftinct, to young Hoel’s heart: 
It was a face, whofe fettled fullennefs 
No gentle feeling ever had difturbed ; . 
Which, when he probed a victim’s living breaft, 
Retained its hard compofure.” 


The favage women are hardly diftinguifhed fufficiently from 
the Britifh. The defcriptions given of the one might, with 
very 
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very little variation, be applied to the other. The gentlenefs 
and tendernefs which Coatel difplays would do honour to a 
lady of the mofi civilized clime. The {peeches and conver- 
fation of Erillyab might, without any impropriety, under a 
change of circumftances, be put in the mouth of the affec- 
tionate and accomplithed Goervyl. Between the feinales of 
cither hemifphere we certainly do not find a fufficient difcri- 
mination of character. 

Before we conciude our account of this celebrated per- 
formance, fomething fhould be faid of the language. This 
undoubtedly is not its chief excellence. The fiyle, in many 
places, is trailing, flat, and uninteretting,—deficient both in 
ftrength and animation. The author feldom avails himfelf of 
any artifical oruaments. Txopes, figures, and fimilitudes, 
which are indifpenfably necetlary to fupport the intereft of 
the narration in puems of fuch length, are very {paringly in- 
troduced. An apparent, not to fay affected, fimplicity of 
diétion pervades the whole work. Sometimes the language is 
uncommonly profaic, and but rarely afpires to the dignity of 
the epicftyle. Of this the author feeins to be aware, trom the 
triads prefixed to the work. And what leffens its merits, in 
our eftimation, may poflibly, in his, be a recommendation ef 
the poem. 

Though we feel ourfelves compelled to make thefe obferva- 
tions, it is hardly neceflary to add, that upon the whole we 
think very highly of this performance. The ftory may claim 
the firft ftation among thofe of the beft written poems of the 
kind, both. ancient and modern: the characters, taken alto- 
gether, are very well fupported; the fentiments are juft, pure, 
and elevated; and were the ftyle adorned by a little artificial 
colouring, and @nriched with all the allowable decorations of 
poetry, Madoc would'hardly yield to Paradile Loft. As it 
fiands, it is certainly the fecond heroic production in the 
Englith language. Its leading charaéteriftics are not fire and 
fublimity, but tendernefs and humanity. Milton aftonithes 
the head—Southey touches the heart. The firft we may ad- 
mire—the laft we can love=To this amiable author the world 
is indebted for many other valuable and interefting publica- 
tions. His name, indeed, gained an enviable eminence among 
his contemporary Engliily bards, at an early period of his 
literary career, and we are perfuaded that the productioa be- 
fore us will contribute, in no finall degree, to tran{mit it with 
undiminifhed if not increafing luftre to thofe who fhall come 
after him. Whatever other faults may be difcovered in this 
poem, to the eternal honour of Southey be it {poken, that his 
mufe is always devoted to the fervice of benevolence, juftice, 
and humanity. 
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Art. CLI. The Life and Pontificate of Leo X. By W. Roscoe, 
[Continued from page 355.] 


HE fifth chapter of Mr. Rofcoe’s work is occupied by 

: the political hiftory of Italy, from the year 1496 io 
3490, and is enlivened by the narrative which it contains of 
the fiege of Pifa. The inhabitants of that city having availed 
themfelves of the protection of Charles VII. to throw of 
the Florentine yoke, found themfelves, on the retreat of that 
monarch, compelled to maintain their newly acquired liberty bee 


by force of arms; and, in the courfe of an arduous contett, adi 
they evinced a courage and fortitude worthy of the heroes of net 
ancient Greece or Rome. Whillt the Tutcans were exhauti- fiat 
ing their firength in attempts to reduce their revolted {ub ter 
jects to obedience, the brothers of the Medici were anxioutly rec 
waiting for an opportunity to reeftablifh themfelves in their far 
native city. Having for this purpofe repaired to Rome, in tu 
the winter of 1496, they fummoned their adherents from «!! 

parts of Italy ; and being encouraged by the afliftance of their pl 
kinfman, Virginio Orfini, at the expence of confiderable tums in 
of money, they raifed a body of troops in the fiates of the in! 
church. At the head of thefe forces, Virginio and Picro Vi 
marched to Siena, where they vy te to be joined by the tix 
troops which Giuliano de’ Medici had affembled in Romagnz. tr 
This junction having been happily effeéted, Piero and Virginio dc 
advanced through Umbria, and, after encountering great ob- 

ftruction in the inclemency of the weather, they arrived at the pl 
baths of si 5a But the Florentines, being apprifed of the ty 
approach of the enemy, had recalled to the defence of their fi 
territories a part of the army which lay before Pifa. By the a 
vigilance of the magiftrates alfo, the partifans of the exiled d 
family were prevented from rifing in tupport of their caule, ti 
and Virginio, feeing no protpect of fucceeding in the object of a 


his expedition, contented himfelf with burning a few villages a 
and ravaging the open country. Having thus vented his fury I 
on the defencele{s, he withdrew his forces to hatten to the aflit- f 
ance of the French, who were at this time on the point of being ‘ 
expelled from Naples; and the Medici, mortified by the difap- 1 
pointment of their too fanguine expectations, retired to Milan. ( 
In the enfuing year they renewed their efforts to regain the 
fovereignty of the Tufcan ftate. With this view, Piero ap- 
lied for affiftance to the Venetians, who readily granted to 
fim the requifite fupplies. He had, moreover, the concu- Ff , 
reuce of Alexander Vi. and of Lodevico Sforza. His parti- | 
fans in the city of Florence had alfo increafed in —— 
ab 
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and he confidently relied on them for effectual fupport. Elated 
by thefe flattering profpeéts, he raifed a retpectable body of 
troops, the command of which he entrufted to Bartolomeo 
d’ Alveano, a captain of great eminence. py Alveano accord- 
ingly marched to Siena, where he was met by Piero and 
Giuliano. A communication was now opened with the dif- 
contented Florentines, with whom a day was concerted for the 
opening of the gates to the Medici. {n contequence of this 
arrangement the exiles fecretly repaired with a chofen band of 
followers to the vicinity of the city. But their march having 
been unfortunately delayed by a heavy fhower of rain, their 
adverfaries received notice of their approach, and took the 
neceflary fteps to fruftrate their defigns. In thefe circum- 
fiances d’ Alveano thought it prudent to retreat from the Tufcan 
territories, and the Medici returned to Siena, where they foon 
received the melancholy intelligence that four of their parti- 
fans had atoned for their zeal in their caufe by the torfei- 
ture of their lives. 

A third attempt which they made to recover their native 
place, was ftill more unfortunate; for having advanced with a 
imall army of Venetians, commanded by the duke of Urbino, 
into the diftriét of Cafentino, they were fo clofed prefied by 
Vitelli, the Florentine general, that they fled with the Vene- 
tian commiffioners to the town of Bibbiena, leaving their 
troops to the mercy of the enemy, who compelled them to lay 
down their arms. 

On the 5th of April, 1498, Charles VIII. died of an apo- 
plexy, and was fucceeded by Louis, duke of Orleans, the 
twelfth of that name who {fwayed the fceptre of France. Far 
fuperior to his predeceffor, in courage and in {fkill, Louis 
adopted his claims to the throne of Naples and to the duke- 
dom of Milan; and, with a view of accomplithing his ambi- 
tious defigns, he entered into an alliance with Alexander VI. 
and the Venetians. At this junéture the cardinal de Medici, 
alarmed at the profpe¢t of the new calamities which threatened 
Italy, difpirited by the ill fucceis of the endeavours of his 


family to regain their native place, and, apprehenfive of being 
confidered as a burthen to his patrons and friends, “ deter- 
mined to pafs fome portion of his time in traverling the prin- 


cipal kingdoms of Europe, till events might arife more favours 
able to his views. 


“ This defign he communicated te his coufin Giulio de’ Medici, 
and it was agreed to form a party of twelve friends; a number 
which they confidered fufficiently large for their mutual fecurity 
in the common incidents of a journey, and too {mall to afford any 
saufe of alarm. Difearding, therefore, the infignia of their rank, 
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and equipping themfelves in an uniform manner, they pafied throus! 
the ftates of Venice, and vifited moft of the principal cities of 
Germany ; affuming in turn the command of their troop, and 
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partaking of all the amufements afforded by continual change o; “= 
place, and the various manners of the inhabitants. On their arrival The | 
at Ulm, their fingular appearance occafioned their being detained thev 

B * by the magifirate ; but, on their difclofing their quality and pur- ee 
pofe, they were fent under a guard.to the emperor Maximilian, had 
who received the cardinal with that refpect and attention, to which, in hi 
from the celebrity of his ancetiors, and his high rank in the church, depi 

le he was fo well entitled. Far from interrupting their progrefs, Max- Sav 
ae imiban highly commended the magnanimity of the cardinal in time 
id bearing his adverfe fortune with patience; and his judgment and of F 
Be prudence, in applying to the purpofes of uleful information, that perl 
Hh Ta: portion of his time, of which he could not now difpofe to better ad- ; 
a vantage. Befides furnifhing him with an honourable pafiport through 1 
f the German flates, Maximilian gave him letters to his fon Phili whi 
then. governor of the low countries; recommending the cardia! wil 
and his companions to his protection and favour, After having tee 
pafied a conliderable time in Germany, the affociated friends pro- en 
ceeded to Flanders; where they were received by Philip, not on ac 
with hofpitality, but with inagnificence. The cardinal then intend: + the 
to have taken flipping, and proceeded tu England; but the danzer 0 
of the voyage deterred his friends from the undertaking; and at ‘“ 
their intreaties, he relinquifhed his defigu*. They, theretore, bent hs 
their courfe towards France. On their arrival at Rouen they M 
were again feized upon, and detained in cuftody; and, although : 
the cardinal, and his coufin Giulio, made an immediate difcovery Br 
of their rank, and reprefensed the object of their journey to be In 
totally unconnected with political.concerns ; yet, in the ftate of ir 
hoftility that had then commenced between the kings of France and Ti 
of Naples, there appeared to be too much ground for fufpicion, by 
to admit of their being fpeedily releafed; nor was it until letters 
were obtained from Piero de’ Medici, then in the French camp 0 
at Milan, that they were enabled to procure their discharge. Hav- ir 
ing again obtained their liberty, they proceeded through France, " 
viliting every place deferving of notice, and examining whatever -, 
was remarkable, till they arrived at Marteilles; where, after a r 
fhort ftay, they determined to proceed by fea immediately to Rome. , 


The winds being, however, unfavourable, they were compelled to 
coaft the Riviera of Genoa, where having been driven on fhore, 
they thought it advifable to relinquith their voyage, and to proceed 
by land to Savona. On their arrival at this place, they met with 
the cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, who had fied thither to so 

the 
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: « * Dal qual finalmente partendo, 3 Terrovana fu’ I’ oceano fi 
condufle; con penfiero di veder Inghilterra, fe da compagni non 
foffe fiato diffuafo; pauroli oltre modo de’ Autti di quel vali. e pros 
fondifime mare.’—Ammir. Ritrgtti. in Opulc. vol. iii. p. 66.” 
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the refentment of Alexander VI. A common enmity to that pro- 
fligate pontiff, and a fimilarity of misfortunes, rendered their meet- 
ing interefting ; and three refugees fat at the fame table, all of whom 
were afterwards elevated to the higheft dignity in the chriftian world. 
The two coufins of the Medici gave an account of the objects which 
they had met with on their journey; and related the difficulties 
which they had furmounted by land, and the dangers which they 
had encountered by fea. The cardinal della Rovere recapitulated 
in his turn, the events which had taken place in Italy fince their 
departure, and in which they were fo deeply interefted. From 
Savona the cardinal de’ Medici repaired to Genoa, where for fome 
time he took up his refidence with his fifter, Madalena, the wife 
of Francetco Cibo, who had fixed upon that city as the place of his 
permanent abode*.”—(v. ll. p. 294——-297.) 

From Genoa the cardinal de’ Medici haftened to Rome, 
where he was received by Alexander with a degree of refpect 
with which that baughty pontiff had never before conde- 
{cended to honour him. The exiled brothers, in the year 1501, 
endeavoured to take advantage of this rifing tide of favour £o 
induce Ceefar Borgia to aid them ina fourth attempt to fubdue 
the facgtion which ‘oppofed their reeftablifhment in Florence. 

jorzia, affecting to enter into their views, invaded Tufcany 
at the head of a powerful army. it is probable, however, that 
had he fueceeded in his enterprife, inftead of reinftating the 
Medici, he would himfelf have feized the reins of government. 
But, in this inftance, his good faith was not put to the proof. 
In confequence cf the interpofition of Louis XII. Alexander 
tranimitted to his fon peremptory ordcrs to evacuate the 
Tufcan territory. Thete orders Borgia reluctantly obeyed, and 
by his retreat the hopes of the Medici were again difappointed. 

The travels of the cardinal de’ Medici, and the negociations 
of himfelf and his brothers with Borgia, are the only tranfa¢tions, 
immediately relative to the hiftory of that illuftrious houfe, 
which oceur in Mr.R.’s fixth chapter. This divifion of his work 
is principally occupied by the infamous treachery practifed by 
the French and Spanifh monarchs upon Federigo king of 
Naples}, by the other proceedings of Louis XLL. in Italy, and 


by 





* « Ammir, Ritratti, Opufc. vol. iii. p. 66.” 

+ To the fpecimens given by Mr. Rofcoe of the poetical tefii- 
monies of grateful affection which fell from the pen of Sannazaro, 
on the exile of his patron and fovereign, Federigo, we take the 
liberty of fubjoining the following, which is inferior to no paflages 
in the writings of that truly claffical fcholar, in elegance and pathos. 

“« Addit triftia fata; et te, quem luget ademptum 
Italia infelix (five id gravis ira deorum, 
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by the ambitious enterprifes of Cafar — It clofes with 
the death of Alexander VI. from whofe character and from 
that of his family Mr.R. has attempted, and we think fuc- 
cefsfully, to wafh away fome of the darker fiains which have 
been affixed upon them by the prejudices of preceding hifto- 
rians. In his ath chapter, by a reference to the beft authority, 
the diary of Burchard, he has decifively difproved the ftory 
of the duke of Gandia having been murdered by Cefar Borgia 
—a tiory which has been commonly received as a proof of the 
rivalfhip of the brothers for the illicit affeétions of their fifter, 
Lucretia. A differtation on the character of that lady, ap- 
pended to the firft volume of this work, demonttrates that the 
ftill more abominable imputation which has been levelled at 
her father, is deftitute of due foundation, and forcibly afferts 
her claims to the refpect, inftead of the reprobation of pofterity. 
We are apt to fufpect that Mr.R.’s imvettigation of thete 
topics will by no means meet the approbation of the Pro- 
teitant who is too zealous to part without reluétance with a 
tale which is calculated to bring fhame upon the high pre- 
tenfions of the Catholics. Nor will they gratify that numer- 
ous clafs of readers, who, in purfuit. of the marvellous, are 
happy to wallow in the mire of mental depravity. But we 
are of opinion that human nature is a gainer by his refearches, 
and we applaud the fagacity with which he has conduéted 
them, and the boldnefs with which he has publifhed their 
refults. We mutt, however, obferve, that in the formal etti- 
mate which he makes of the character of Alexander, he has 
fallen into a confiderable error, in balancing again‘t his ac- 
knowledged vices, qualities of the mind which are _praife- 
worthy, or otherwife, according to the ufes to which they are 
apphes, fuch as extraordinary genius, wonderful memory, 
eloquence, vigilance, and dexterity. By all thefe qualities 
was Catiline diftinguifhed ; but by their abufe he drew down 
upou himfelf the hatred of his virtuous countrymen, and the 
deteftation of after times. 
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Seu fors dura tulit) trans altas evehit Alpes, 
Mox agit Oceani prop littora; denique fiftit 
Spumantem ad Ligerim, parv4aque includit in urna, 
“ Heu fortem miferaudam! heu petora ceca futuri!- 
Heccine te feffum tellus extrema manebat 
Hofpitiis, poft tot terreque marifque labores? 
Pone tamen gemitus: nec te monumenta parentum, 
Aut moveunt {perata tuis tibi funera regnis. © 
Grata quies patrix . fed et omnis terra fepulchrum.” __ 
Sannazarii Ecloge, Eclog. iv. 
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Mr. R. juftly obferves, vol. ii. p. 1. that “ in the courfe of 
luman events it is not uncommon that rapacity and injuftice 
find, in the very fuccefs of their meafures, their own punifh- 
ment :” and that this fentiment is ftrikingly illuttrated by the 
defiruGtive hoftilities which the difinemberment of the king- 
dom of Naples excited between the kings of France and of 
Spain, who, after uniting in the fubjugation of that unfortu- 
nate conntry, quarrelled concerning the divitron of the {poils. 
Of the progrefs of thefe hottilities, which terminated in the 
final expulfion of the French from Naples, we find an account 
in Mr. R.’s feventh chapter. Thefe tranfactions are ftrictly 
conneéted with the hiftory of the houfe of Medici, in con- 
fequence of the line of conduct purfued by Piero, who, ef- 
porfing the caufe of Louis XII. joined the French army, and, 
in the memorable defeat which his friends futtained on the 
banks of the Gariglione, was drowned in that river by the 
finking of a boat, in which he was endeavouring to fave two 
pieces of ordnance. This circumitance was, however, far 
from having an unfavourable influence upon the fortunes of 
his furviving brothers. On the contrary, the animofity of the 
Fiorentines againft the Medici feemed from that moment 
to abate. At the fame time alfo the moft flattering proipects 
opened to the view of the cardinal, in confequence of the 
favour of Julius LI. who after the brief pontificate of Pius {ILI. 
had been raifed to the papal throne. 

Julius was a man of a fierce {pirit, and ardent and indefati- 
gable in all his undertakings. Nor was he deficient in that 
duplicity, the exercife of which is valgarly deemed abto- 
lutely neceffary to the happy profecution of political projects. 
Soon after his ele¢tion to the pontificate, he had proved him- 
felf to be fuperior to Cefar Borgia in the arts of treachery 
and fraud. In the year 1508, he joined the celebrated league 
of Cambray againtt the Venctians, the hiftory of which is 
narrated briefly, but with confiderable {pirit, in the eighth 
chapter of this work. But no fooner had he attained the ob- 
ject of his ambitious wifhes, by the furrender of certain cities 
in Romagna, which, having been fevered from the dominion 
of the church, had been for fome time held by Venetian gar- 
rifons, than he without feruple deferted his allies, and affo- 
ciated his arms with thofe of the proud republicans, againtt 
whom he had lately levelled the thunder of the church. On 
this occafion the French monarch attempted to alarm the 
pontiff into more moderate meafures by the convocation of 
a general council, the fittings of which the Florentines at his 
initance fuffered to be opened at Pila. This meafure had, in 
itz ultimate confequences, a happy influence upon the atnine, 
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of the cardinal de’ Medici. Julius, irritated by the participa. 
tion of the Tufcan rulers, in fo dangerous an attack upon his 
authority, refolved to punifh their mfolence by refioring to 
their country the exiles who had fo long been the object of 
their dread. With this view he delegated to the cardinal de’ 
Medici the fupreme direction of the pontifical troops, in qua- 
lity of legate of Bologna. Vefted with this high authority, 
the cardinal, accompanied by Cardona, viceroy of Naples, 
who had joined the papal troops at the head of a confidera- 
ble body of Spaniards, advanced to the relief of Ravenna, 
which was befieged by a French army under the-com- 
mand of the renowned Gafton de Foix. A bloody combat 
enfued, which terminated in the defeat of the papal forces. In 
the confufion of the rout,“the cardinal legate de’ Medici was 
taken prifoner, and committed to the cufiody of the cardinal 
San Severino, who had fought on the fide of the French, and 
by whom he was treated with the refpect due to his rank and 
character. Being, after the battle, conducted to Bologna, he 
was fhortly afterwards removed from that city to a {late of 
honourable durance in Milan, to which place the council had 
lately been transferred from Pifa. ; 

His captivity was not, however, of long duration. The 
French had dearly purchafed their victory, by the lofs of their 
commander, and upwards of ten thoufand of their beft troops; 
and Julius, encouraged by reports which were conveyed to 
him from the Cardinal legate, of the ruined condition of the 
Gallic forces, after deluding Louis X11. by a fallacious appear- 
ance ‘of a treaty, colleéted a confiderable army, chiefly con- 
fitting of Swifs mercenaries and Venetians, which, advancing 
againtt the French forces, drove them beyond the Alps. 


“ On quitting the city of Milan, (fays Mr.R.) the French cardinals 
had brought along with them, by the exprefs orders of Louis XII. the 
cardinal legate de’ Medici; but the important change which had 
taken place in the affairs of Italy, and the hurry and confufion which 

“prevailed among the retreating party, foon fuggefited to him the fF 
practicability of an efcape. They had already arrived at the banks °F 
of the Po, and were preparing to crofs the ftream, when the car- 
dinal; pretending to be fick, was allowed to repofe during the night 
at the pieve, or rectory of Cario, Having thus obtained a favourable 
opportunity of effeéting his purpofe, he communicated his inten- 
tions to the abate Bongallo, who had attended on him with great 
fidelity, requefting him to ufe his endeavours to influence fome 
perfon of rank or authority in the vicinity, to afford him a tempo- 
rary refuge. The requeft of Bongallo was fortun@ely made to 
Rinaldo Zatti, a man of family, who had exercifed in his youth the 
profeflion of arms, and was confidered as the chief perfon in the 
diftrit. His entreaties, which he is faid to bave urged with _— 

might, 
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might, however, have failed of their effec, had they not been ac- 
companied by a favourable concurrence of circumstances. The 
memory of Lorenzo de’ Medici, who had fo long been the pacifi- 
cator of Italy, and whofe lofs had been fo fatally experienced, was 
vet frefh in the public efteem, and induced a favourable difpofition 
towards his family. Nor was the cardinal himfelf known by any 
other qualities than fuch as conciliated efteem and refpect. Such 
are the motives to which Jovius has attributed the compliance of 
Rinaldo; but to thefe he might have added the declining fiate of 
the French caufe, which, whilft it rendered the fugitives more 
earneft to effect their own efcape than to prevent that of the cardi- 
nal, at the fame time encouraged the efforts of their opponents. 
The confent of’ Rinaldo was, however, obtained only upon condi- 
tion, that Vifimbardo, another perfon of fome importance in the 
neighbourhood, and of an oppolite party to Rinaldo, would alfo 
affent to the meafure. Vifimbardo, though with great reluctance, 
was at length prevailed upon to afford his affiftance; and by the 
concurrence of thefe new and unexpected friends, a fmall party ot 
the inhabitants was fecretly armed, for the purpofe of refcuing the 
cardinal from his condu€tors, No fooner were the neceffary pre- 
parations made, than information of them was difpatched by 
Rinaldo to the abate; but even then, the attempt had nearly mii- 
carried by a miftake of the meflenger, who meeting with another 
ecclefiaftic of the fame rank as Bongallo, was on the point of com- 
municating to him the purport of his errand, before he was aware 
of his.error. ‘She French detachment, among whom was the car- 
dinal, were now preparing to embark, but fome pretext was ftill 
found by him for delay, and he was among the laft who arrived at 
the banks of the river. Mounted on his mule, be had now reached 
the fide of the vetlel, when a fudden tumult, raifed by Rinaldo and 
his followers, afforded him a pretext for turning about, as if to fee 
from what caufe it arofe. Ina moment he found himfelf encircled 
by his friends, who, without much difficulty, or any bloodthed, 
repelled the efforts of thofe who attempted to prevent his efcape. 
Thus happily liberated, the cardinal now aflumed the habit of a 
comuion foldier, and patling the Po by night, arrived at the cattle 
of Bernardo Malefpina, a relation of Vilimbardo. He had here to 
encounter new dangers. Bernardo was of the French faction, an& 
the recommendations of Vifimbardo loft their effect. The cardinal 
was thruft into a dove-houle, and clofely guarded, whilft a mef- 
fenger was difpatched by Malefpina, to the French general Tri- 
vulzio, to inform him of the illufirious fugitive who had fallen into 
hishands, and to requeft directions in what manner he fhould dif- 
pofe of him. Trivulzio, though in the fervice of France, was by 
birth and difpofition an Italian. He faw that the caufe of the 
French was ruined, and was unwilling to aggravate the misfortunes 
of his countryman; and by his recommendation or connivance, the 
cardinal was once more reftored to liberty. _ Arriving at Voghiera, 
he met with a prieft who fupplied him with hories, with which he 
haftened to Piacenza, where he firft found himielf in a place of 
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fafety. He foon afterwards repaffed the Po, amd proceeded to 
Mantua, at which city he was received with great kindnefs by the 
marquis Francefco Gonzaga, whom he accompanied to his villa 
of Anda, where he {peedily recovered from the effeés of his fa- 
tigues”.”"—(v. iil. p.124—127.) 


From Mantua the cardinal legate proceeded to Bologna, 
where he happily exercifed his authority, as governor, to allay 
the diforders which had been caufed by the frequent change of 
matters to which that place had lately been fubject. But 
whilft he was thus attentive to the interefts of the ‘pontiff, he 
was by no means negligent of his own. A diet being held 
at Mantua, in 1512, for the purpofe of fecuring the future 
tranquillity of Italy, he difpatched thither his brother Giuliano, 
with inftructions to endeavour to obtain the fupport of that 
affembly, in a new attempt to effeét the reftoration of his 
family to Florence. Exafperated, as has been before men- 
tioned, by the countenance afforded by the Tufcans to the 

caule of Louis XIL., Julius, whofe influence was predominant 
in the diet, readily catered into the views of the Medici. A: 
his inftigatioa the Florentines were declared enemies to th: 

Mantuan confederacy ; aud Cardona, marching into thei: 
territories at the head of the Spanifh forces, compelled them 
to change the form of their government, and to refiore tli 
Medici to the plenitude of power. On this occafion the car- 
dinal de’ Medici accompanied the Spanith viceroy in quality 
of legate of Tufcany, and it appears, that by his authority, 
the yoke impoted upon his countrymen was not alleviate: 
but aggravated. The milder fpirit of his brother Giuliano 
had, im the courfe of the negociations which took plac 
previoufly to the furrender of. the Tufcan capital, atfe nted 
to fome popular regulations, the obfervance of which wou 
have left to the Florentines a confiderable degree or “see \ 
But thefe regulations were totally difapproved by the ecar- 
dinal legate, who annulled them by the interpofition of ar 
armed force, and compelled the citizens to depote the magit- 
trates of their choice, and to elect to the oftices of fiate ihe 
friends and partifans of the houfe of Medici. 

This violence could not fail to be difgufting to republic: in 
feelings, and the refentment which it occafioned gave rile to 

a con- 





“ * Jovius, in vita Leon. X. lib. ii..p. 49. This efcape of the car- 
dinal de’ Medici, is confidered by Egidius of Viterbo as miraculous. 
‘ Ego enim, id tantum dixerim; a Domino factum eit ifiud, & 
preter omnia que antea multis feculis gefta funt, eft mirabile 
oculis M®firis.. Ep. ad Seraphinum in tom. iii, vet. monument. 
ap. Brandolini Leo, p. 87.” 
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a confpiracy againft the Medici, at the head of which was 
Pietro Paolo Bofcoli, a young man of a good family, and of 
confiderable literary acquirements. But, by the indifcretion 
of one of the accomplices of Bofcoli, this plot was difcovered, 
and its principal promoters, amongft whom were found the 
names of the moft eminent citizens of Florence, were put 
under arreft.—Whilft the cardinal de’ Medici was engaged 
in tracing the ramifications of this confpiracy, he was fum- 
moned to Rome by the intelligence of the death of Julius IT. 
The fummary of that pontiff’s character, with which Mr. R. 
clofes his ninth chapter, we regard as, in point of {pirit, ele- 
gance, and found judgment, one of the happieft portions of 
this interefting work. 

The conclave for the election of a fucceffor to Julius was 
opened on the 4th of March, 1513. On the 6th of that 
month the cardinal de’ Medici arrived in Rome, and on the 
11th he attained the fummit of his ambitious hopes, by being 
elevated to the vacant dignity. As the motives which directed 
the facred college to this choice are not clearly afcertained, 
and as it is allowed that on this oceafion no ftandalous profti- 
tution of their votes was imputed tothe fathers of the church, 
Mr. R. may be indulged in his conjecture, that the cardinal 
was indebted for his elevation to “ the high eitimation in 
which the name of Lorenzo de’ Medici, his father, was held 
throughout Italy, to the decorum and refpectability of his own 
life and manners, and to the remembrance of the feryices 
which he had rendered to the church, and the dangers which 
he had fuftained in defence of her riglits.” 

As it is impoffible for us to follow Mr. R. in his detail of the 
ceremonial of the election and inauguration of the new pontiff, 
we ihall haften to notice a memorable inftance of his moderae 
tion in extending his pardon to the Florentines, who had 
con{pired for the deftruétion of his family, and in recallin 
trom exile Pietro Soderini, who, being the chief of the ad- 
verfe faction, had held the office of gonfaloniere of the re- 
public during the banifhment of the Medici. In the midft 
of the evils which on every fide ftrike the cye of the hiftorian, 
it is confolatory to contemplate inftances in which defpotic 
power is exercifed with lenity and maguanimity. 

_ On his acceflion to the pontifical throne, Leo inherited 
from his predeceflor his animofity againft the French, and 
his with to exclude them from the precinéts of Italy. With 
this view he endeavoured by negociation to diffuade Louis 
XIE. from profecuting his defigns upon the Milanete. Failing 
in this object, and alarmed by the league which the French 
monarch had made with the Venetians, he wifely attempted 
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to counteract the growing power of Louis, by forming an 
alliance with Henry VIIL. king of England, the emperor 
eleét. Maximilian, Ferdinand king of Spain, and the duke 
of Milan. He alfo took into his pay a numerous body of 
Swifs; and fo vigorous were his exertions, that though he 
was but feebly feconded by the Spanifh king, or by the duke 
of Milan; and though the French had, at the commence- 
ment of the campaign, overrun the whole territory of the 
Milanefe, the papal troops were at length enabled to en- 
counter the enemy in the field, and, attacking them at 
Novara, gained a cumplete victory over them, and once more 
drove them beyond the Alps. If Leo, on this occafion, ac- 
quired confiderable praife as a warrior and a politician, the 
fentiments of humanity which in the hour of triumph he 
endeavoured to inculcate upon his allies, do him no lets lio- 
nour as a man, 


Whilft the pontifical arms were thus fuccefsful in Italy, the 
name of Henry VILL. was ennoblec by his exploits in France, 
and by the memorable defeat of the Scots at the battle of 
Flodden. Great as were the mortifications which Louis XII. 
experienced, in confequence of the inroads of the Englith into 
his territories, his {pirit was ftill more broken by the dilgracefil 
capitulation of Dijon, which city was furrendered to an in- 


vading army of Swifs by the duke de Tremouille. About the 
fame time, the Venetians, who had hitherto adhered to the 
fortunes of the French king, were fo much humbled by the 
difcomtiture of their forces at Vieenza, that they agreed to 
refer the differences which had taken place between them and 
Maximilian to the arbitration of Leo. Nor was the pontiff 
lefs fuccetsful in his endeavours to reftore the tranquillity of 
the church. In order to counteract the authority of the 
council of Pifa, Julius {I. had fummoned the council of Lat- 
ran, the fittings of which were fufpended at his death. As 
the rebellious fynod, which, by the events of war, had been 
fucceflively obliged™to transfer the place of its affembling to 
Milan, Afii, and Lyons, fill fubfified, Leo deemed it expedient 
to renew the council of Lateran, which was accordingly 
again opened with folemn pomp on the 27th of April, 1513; 
and before the clofe of that year he had the fatisfa¢tion oi 
receiving the fubmiflfion of the cardinals, San Severino and 
Carvajal, who had taken the lead in the attempted fchitin. 
This event was fpeedily followed by a more important triumph. 
Louis XII. befet on all fides hy his enemies, was induced to 
fue to the pontiff for abfolution and reconciliation, on which 
occafion he of courfe “ renounced the council of Pita, and 
exprefied in ample terms his adherence to that of the —, 
aving 
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Having thus reduced his adverfaries to fubmiffion, Leo pre- 
ceeded ftili farther to ftrengthen his authority, by advancing 
his kinfmen, Giulio de’ Medici and Innocenzio Cibo, together 
with two others of his warmeft partifans, to the dignity of the 
purple, Actuated by fimilar views, he made important changes 
in the adminiftration of the Florentine government, the reins 
of which were transferred from the relaxed hold of his brother 
Giuliano to the firmer grafp of his nephew, Lorenzo, the ton 
of Piero de’ Medici. We could have wifhed that the motives 
of this new arrangement had received from the pen of Mr. 
Rofcoe a fevere note of reprobation. -The {pirit which could 
prompt the pontiff to rivet the chains of his countrymen, 
furely deferved a harfher epithet than that of “ politic.” 
Having thus traced the hiftory of Leo to the period of his 
firm eftablifhment upon the papal throne, Mr. Rofcoe pro- 
ceeds to examine how far the pontiff, on his acceftion, ful- 
filled the expectations which had been excited by the reputa- 
tion, as a patron of letters and of the arts, which he had inhe- 
rited from his father, and which he had confirmed by the pro- 
mife of his days of protperity. The refult of bis enquiries on 
this head is contained in his 11th chapter, which will be 
perufed with avidity and delight by the lovers of ancieut 
literature. We are, however, compelled to refirict ourfelves 
to a very brief annunciation of its principal matters, amongtt 
which we diftinguifh as worthy of efpecial regard, the hittory 
of the reftoration of the Gymnafium, or Roman univerfity, 
and the account of the encouragement which Leo befiowed 
upon the ftudy of the Greek tongue. This latter topic in- 
cludes interefting memoirs of Giovanni Lafcar, of Marcus 
Muturus, of Phavorinus, Carteromachus, and of Urbano 
Bolzanio. The bibliographer will be particularly gratified by 
the hiftory of the Greek preffes eftablifhed at Rome under the 
aulpices of Leo, and of Agoftino Chigi, who emulated the 
literary munificence of the pontiff; and the orientalift will 
find, that the patronage extended by Leo, to the ftudents of 
the eaftern tongues, evinces, as Mr.R. jutily obferves, “ that 
his munificence was not confined, as _ has generally been fup- 
pofed, to the lighter and more ornamental branches of litera- 
ture.”—Advanced as we are towards the extremity of our 
limits, we cannot clofe our notice of this chapter without be- 
fiowing the tribute of our commendation upon Mr. Rofcoe’s 
verfion ofthe dedicatory poem prefixed by Marcus Mufurus 
to the Aldine edition of Plato—a verfion which demonftrates 
that in fkilfal hands our language may vie with the Greek in 
dignity, copioufnets, and elegance. 
LL3 We 
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We find Mr. R. in his 7th chapter employed in unravelling 
the intricate tiffue of political intrigue. The Roman pontifis, 
when at the height of theirinfluence, held only a fecondary rank 
among the poweisof Europe, and what they wanted in phyfi- 
cal ‘orce, they endeavoured to compenfate by their fuperior 
” prudence in negociation, and by fyftematically taking advan- 

tage of circumftances, as they occurred, to eftablifh or to extend 
their dominion. Hence, no court ftands charged with more 
numerous or more flagrant inftances of duplicity, than the 
court of home. This‘imputation has been loudly and fuccets- 
fully level.ed againft Leo X. who, in the year 1514, inftigated 
the kings of France and of England to form a confederacy, 
the object of which was to curb the growing authority of his 
own allies, Ferdinand of Arragon, and the emperor elect 
Maximilian. Soon afterwards, he himfelf entered into a 
fecret treaty with Louis, by the tenour of which it was ftipu- 
Jated, that the French monarch fhould be gratified in the 
object in which he had been hitherto fo induftrioufly thwarted 
by the pontiff, viz. the occupation of the duchy of Milan. 
Thefe infiances of crooked policy are fufficiently flagrant. 
But Leo carried his duplicity to a fiill higher pitch, when, in 
contravention of this very treaty, and almoft immediately upon 
its fignature, he endeavoured to ftir up the Venetians and 
Maximilian againft Louis, whom, by-his ambaffador Bembo, 
he reprefented to the Venetian fenate, as feeble in body, irre- 
folute in mind, and unable to render his adherents any effec- 
tual affiftance. . 

There appears at the firft view of thefe fpecimens of fiate- 
craft to be fomething inconfiftent in the meafures of the 
pontiff. But Mr. R. has explained the myftery, principally 
by referring, for a clew to the difcovery of the pope’s intentions, 


to a fcheme which he had devifed for the aggrandizement of 


his family, by feizing the kingdom of Naples on behalf of bis 
brother Guiliano, and vefting the fovereignty of Tufcany, Fer- 
rara, and Urbino, in his nephew Lorenzo. {In unravelling the 
plans which now engrofled the attention of Leo, Mr. R. has 
derived confiderable afliftance from the fecret correfpondence, 
copies of which he has procured from the Florentine archives. 
By thefe helps, and by a reference to the leading defign, to 
which we have alluded above, “the profpeé clears ;” and 
however Leo may be reprobated for his ambition, and for his 
difregard to the ties of honour and of juftice, his reputation 

as a politician is rather confirmed than impaired. 
If Mr. RK. had been fiudioufly folicitous to obviate the im- 
putation of partiality to his hero, he would not have deferred 
1 to 
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to the fummary of the character of Leo, contained iu the laft 
chapter of this work, his reprobation of the treachery and 
fraud which he exercifed in thefe negociations, but he would, 
as it were, have correéted him on the fpot, by branding his 
duplicity with the merited reproof, on the occafion of its re- 
cital. But were the hiftorian always to paufe for the purpofe 
of entering his proteit, when exemplifications of the bad faith 
of potentates occur to his notice, the powers of language wouid 
foon be exhanfted in attempts at variation of phrafe, and 
hiftory would degenerate into declamation. In the mean 
time, It is but jnftice to Mr. R. to ebferve, that by a reference 
to the abovementioned chapter, and to a variety of detached 
vaffages of this work, it willbe found, that the acutenets of 
Fis moral fenfe is not diminifhed, even when it is exercifed 
upon the fplendid crimes of the houfe of Medici. 

Had Louis XIi. been apprifed of the intrigues of his per- 
fidious ally with the Venetian ftate, the pontiff would cer- 
tainly have found ita matter of no fmall difficulty to retain 
that afcendancy over him which he had lately acquired. But 
Leo was freed from all apprehentions on this head, by the death 
of the French monarch, which took place before the arrival of 
the deputies whom the Venetian fenate had {ent for the pur- 
pofe of giving hia information of the propofals of Bembo. 
Louis was fucceeded by Francis J. who, by afluming, on his 
fucceffion, the title of duke of Milan, gave iufficient indica- 
tion, that he by no means relinquifhed the defigns of his 
predeceflors une that province. Nor was it long before the 
youthful and gett king prepared to fupport his pretenfions 
by force of arms. With this view, he formed an alliance with 
the archduke Charles, the king of England, and the republic 
ot Venice. An attempt was made to counterbalance this for- 
midable union, by a league, for the defence of the Milanefe, 
between the Swils, the king of Spain, and the emperor ele¢t 
Maximilian. In the midft of thele threatening preparations, 
the pope endeavoured to maintain a neutrality. To this line 
of conduct he was impelled by his perfuafion, that as, on the 
one hand, the eltablifhment of the French in [taly would be 
detrimental to his interefis, fo on the other it would be inde- 
corous and impolitic on his part to be forward to enter ipto 
hoftilities againft Francis, whofe aunt, Filiberta of Savoy, had 
lately married his brother Giuliano. When, however, in the 
courte of events, the pontiil was compelled to take a decifive 
part in the conteft, his regard to the ties of affinity gave way 
to more urgent motives,.and he acceded to the league againtt 
France. We moft refer our readers to Mr. R.’s work, for the 
hiftory of the fubfequent hofiilities, and fhall only ftate, that 
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in confequence of the defeat of the Swifs, at the battle of Ma- 
rignano, the French made themfelves mafters of the Milanefe, 
and Leo, adhering to the prudent policy of attaching himfelf 
to the fironger fide, formed an alliance with the conqueror. 
Thefe events are recorded in Mr.R.’s 13th chapter ; the latter 

- part of which contains an account of the fplendid exhibitions 
which took place on the occafion of the pontiff’s vifiting Flo- 
rence—of the ceremonial of an interview between Leo and 
Francis L. at Bologna, and of the important changes which 
were effected, by their conference, in the confutution of the 
Gallican church. 

In the 14th chapter of this work are recorded the tranfac- 
tions of a fingle, but of a very eventful year. During that 
period, the tranquillity of Italy being in fome degree refiored, 
by the death of Ferdinand of Spain, and by the failure of an 
ill-concerted enterprife of Maximilian againft the duchy of 
Milan, the pontiffavailed himfelf of this opportunity to aggran- 
dize his family, by expelling the duke of Urbino trom his do- 
minions, the inveftiture of which he beftowed upon his nephew 
Lorenzo. At the conclufion of his narrative of this nefarious 
ufurpation, Mr. R. juftly obferves, that “the motives of the 
pope in this undertaking were as culpable as the conduct of 
his commanders was difgraceful ; whilft the enormous expences 
which he incurred exhaufted his treafury, and induced him 
to refort to thofe meafures for replenifhmg it which were 
fhortly afterwards productive of fuch dilaftrous coniequences 
to the Roman church.” 

Violent as was the conduét of the’ pontiff, in thus difpoffefling 
the duke of Urbino of his territories, it fhould feem that from 
the generous indignation of: a fecular prince’ he incurred no 

_particular hazard. But at this very time the refentment of 
an offended ecclefiaftic endangered his lite. - Leo having 
banifhed from Siena, Borghefe Petrucci the governor, Alfonfo, 
the brother of that chieftain, and ainember of the facred col- 
lege, was ftimulated, by the thirft of vengeance, to form a 
defign to deftroy the pope by poifon. In this confpiracy, at 
Jeaft two other cardinals participated. But, by the indifcre- 
tion of Petrucci, it was difcovered ; and Leo, having by no 
very honourable means made himfelf mafter of the perfon 
of the unfortunate ringleader, put him to death. The more 
dignified accomplices ot Petrucci experienced the pontifical 
mercy, but the inferior agents of the confpiracy were executed 
with circumfiances of favage barbarity, which draw from the 
biographer of Leo the ftrong expretlion of indignant feeling. 
In order to guard himfelf againft any future peril from his 
own counfellors, Leo had no foones-crufhed this eer 

than 
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than he proceeded to create, from the number of his friends, 
thirty-one new cardinals. This meafure, in fome degree, 
eftablifhed his domeftic tranquillity, which was ftill further 
fecured by the prudence which he exercifed in the adminiftra- 
tion of government. ‘The happinels confequently enjoyed by 
the Roman people during the remaining part of the life of 
Leo forms indeed, as Mr. ht. obferves, “ the trueft glory of his 
pontificate.” 


[To be continued. } 





Art.CLIV. The Hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons. 
By Sharon Turner, F. A. S. 


[Continued from p. 133.] 


N the Imperial Review for Auguft laft, we gave fome 
account of the three firfi volumes of Mr. Turner’s Hiftory 

of the Anglo-Saxons; and that account, we truft, was fuch 
as both to do juftice to the author’s merits, and credit to our 
own impartiality. Iu the interval between its being written and 
printed, we obferved, with pleafure, the publication of the 
concluding volume, from which we expected a rich entertain- 
ment, replete alike with amufement and inftruction. The 
fubject, which is curious in itfelf, isto Englifhmen peculiarly 
interefting; and Mr. Turner had fufficiently fhewn that he 
was poffetfed of the neceffary qualifications for treating it in a 
fatisfactory manner. We, therefore, fat down to perufe the 
volume with confiderable eagerneis, in full confidence that we 
fhould find ourfelves warranted warmly to recommend it te 
our readers. We are happy to fay that, in every point of 
importance, the hopes which we had formed of it have been 
realized, and that it feems to us very highly deferving of the 
publicattention, With the fame patient induftry and accuracy 
of refearch difplayed in the former volumes, Mr. Turner has 
in this brought forward a prodigious mats of hiftorical faés, 
cerived from fources very little known. To thefe facts he has 
given a fimple, perfpicuous, and judicious arrangement ; a 
circumftance of the higheft confequence. Lt afforded us much 
fatistaction, likewife, to perceive that, in the prefent volume, 
Mr. Turner’s ftyle is exceedingly improved. Here are none 
of thofe ambitious and meretricious ornaments, none of thofe 
firained and bloated expreffions, which occafionally disfigured 
the preceding volumes, efpecially the firft. The author’s 
language, in this publication, is natural, plain, and unaffected, 
in ay eminent degree, It is not, indeed, quite free from 


inaccuracies, 
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inaccuracies, a few of which we fhall have occafion to point 
out. But they appear to be chiefly the effects of inadver- 
tence, and confequently are much more pardonable than 
faults which are the evident refult of labour and of a vitiated 
tafte. In reality, however, they are not very numerous ; and, 
upon the whole, we may venture to pronounce that Mr. Tur- 
ner’s volume will be generally read with both pleafure and 
advantage. With thofe who are fond of the delightful employ- 
ment of tracing the progrefs of human fociety ; and particu- 
larly with thofe of our countrymen who with to become ac- 
quainted with the manners, the opinions, and the inftitutions 
of their diftant anceftors, it cannot fail, we think, to become 
a favourite. 

“ The great object of the work,” fays Mr. Turner in his preface, _ 
“has always been to preferve thofe interefting particulars, con- 
cerning our Anglo-Saxon ancettors, which had been left unnoticed 
in their ancient MSS. ; and to throw light, where it was poffible, on 
thofe parts of their hiftory which had been ufually deemed confufed 
and obfcure. To fulfil thefe purpofes,” he adds, “ I have examined 
every MS. and author within my reach, which promifed to be ufeful. 
I have been fcrupulous to infert no circumftance without a fufficient 
authority, and it has always been important to me that my quote- 
tions fhould be faithful.” 


lt were needlefs to enlarge on the great increafe of value 
which fuch fcrupulous fidelity confers upon a work. ‘Thoie, 
indeed, who read for amufement only, feldom pay much attei- 
tion to authorities; but thofe who with to fift a fubjeét to tle 
bottom, have frequent occafion to complain of the Joofe and 
carelefs practice of authors in marking their references. Some, 
who feem willing enough to direct the reader to the particular 
place where information may be found, are, with regard to 
this department of their work, at no pains to fuperintend the 
refs ; fo that their margin is crowded with typographical 
lunders, Others content themfelves with giving us merely 
the names of the writers whofe authority they employ, even 
when thefe writers are exceedingly voluminous. In both 
cafes, the reader who is defirous of confulting and judging for 
himfeltf, is perpetually irritated andgdifappointed. We know 
few things more difagreeably teafing than to hunt for a feem- 
ingly important paflage, on an interefiing fubjeét, without 

being able at laft to find it. ° 
The reader of Mr. Turner’s volume muft not Jook for any of 
thofe nice and fine-fpun fpeculations which, of late years, 
have been fuppofed to confiitute the {pirit of hiftory. We are 
far from certain that this is any deteét. _ The reflections and 
comments, it is true, of acomprehenfive and difcerning mind, 
on 
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on the events which form the fubjeét of its contemplation, will, 
in general, be perufed with intereft and advantage. But what 
is good in moderation may be carried to excefs; and, in our 
opinion, fome of our moft popular modern hiftories are too 
full of profound difquifition and differtation. Mr. Hume was 
happy 1m this line of writing. His reflections and obfervations 
\" always to the purpofe; they feem naturally fuggefted by 
the hiftory before him, and they are never carried to an unrea- 
fonable length. Dr. Robertfon too has merit in this refpect ; 
though, in his Hiftory of Scotland, itis to be lamented that he 
futfered his own prejudices, or thofe of the times, to get the 
better of his candour and impartiality. Of the laboured at- 
tempts of Gibbon to fubvert the religion of his country, this 
is not the place io fpeak; but who, confidered merely as a 
man of tafte, does not greatly prefer the chafte and elegant, 
though fimple narrative of Watton, in his Hiftory of Philip IT. 
to the gaudy declamations of this inflated hiftorian? Mr. 
Turner feldom indulges himfelf in conjectures, or in deducing 
confequences from the faéts which he records. He faithfully 
{tates hiftorical truths, and leaves the reader to draw his own 
inferences. “Some of the fubjeéts of this volume,” he fays, 
“ have been the object of zealous controverfy. In theie quef- 
tions I have difregarded all theory and difpute, and have 
confined myfelf to the tafk of ftating, with care and truth, the 
facts which [ have found recorded, on fuch points, in the 
Anglo-Saxon writers.” He expreffes a hope, which we think, 
he is well entitled to entertain, “ that the prefent work will add 
much original information to the firft periods of our hiftory.” 
(Pref. p. vi.) 

The volume is divided into eight books, which are properly 
fubdivided into chapters. The titles of the books are as fol- 
lows: “I. Of the Saxons in their Pagan State. I. Of 
the Manners of the Anglo-Saxons. iil. Their Landed 
Property. 1V. The Government of the Anglo-Saxons. 
V. The Hiftory of the Laws of the Anglo-Saxons. VI. Their 
Poetry, Literatwe, Arts, and Sciences. VII. Their Reli- 
gion. VIII. Their Language.” Our readers will fee that 
the author has a wide field to expatiate in; and, from the 
extracts which we thall give, they will be convinced that he 
has not furveyed it in vain. From Chap. II. book i. we copy 
the author's refleétions on the origin of civil government, as 
a proof of the foundnefs of his principles on a moft import- 
ant fubject, with regard to which fuch wild reveries have of 
late been advanced. 

“ Itis faid, by Ariftotle, that whoever lives voluntarily out of 
fociety muft have a vicious difpofition, or be an exifience fupey ior 
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to man. But nature has endeavoured to preferve her noblef 
offspring from this difmal and flagitious independence. She has 
given us faculties which can be only ufed, and wants which can je 
only provided for in fociety [ufed, and wants which can be provided 
for only in fociety.] Sbe has made the focial union infeparable 
from our fafety, our virtue, our pride, and our felicity. 

“ Government and laws mutt have been co-eval with {bciety ; for 
they are effentially neceffary to its continuance. A {pacious edifice 
might us well be expecied to laft without cement or foundation, 
as a fociety to fubfitt without fome regulations of individual will, 
and fome acknowledged authority to enforce their obfervance. 

“ The Athenian philofopher—[N.B, Ariftotle was not an Athenian, 
though he taught at Athens} has correctly traced the progrefs ot 
our fpecies towards political inftitutions. The connubial union 1s 
one of the moft imperious and mott acceptable laws of our frame. 
From this arofe families and relationfhips. Families enlarged inio 
villages and towns; and an aggregate of thefe gave being toa 
fate. 

“ A family is naturally governed by its parents, and its ramifica- 
tions by the aged. ‘The father, fays Homer, (as cited by Antiot! 
is the legiflator to hinfelf and children, Among moft barbarous 
tribes, the aged anceftors have prefcribed to the community th 
rules of mutual behaviour, and have adjudged difputes. As popule- 
tion multiplied, as civilization advanced, and the fphere of human 
activity das been [was} enlarged, more precife regulations, more 
decided fubordination, and more complicated governmeuts became 
neceffary, and have been efiablifhed.”—(pp. 8, 9.) 

How infinitely fuperior is this view of the fubje@ to the 
mad ravings of Routleau, and’ of his fanatical difciples, who 
ferioufly maintain that fociety is unnatural! That the early 
Saxon focieties were governed by the aged is ftrikingly proved, 
as our author oblerves, by their language. The fame words 
that exprefs age are ufed to denote authority. Thus a generz!, 
a ruler, or a chief, is fiyled an “ ealdorman,” or elder man. 
According to the Saxon tranflation, the conteft among our 
Saviour’s difciples (Luke xviii. 18.) was, which fhould be 
the ‘yldeft;” literally, the oldefi. Mr. Turner produces a 
varicty of examples; but the fame affociation, we imagine, 
will be found in moft languages. In the Greek yepovies, and 
Latin fenatores, it is obvious and palpable. Thete terms, 
originally expreflive of age, came afterwards to be employed 
as names of authority and office. 

The general government of the ancient Saxons is thus 
defcribed by Bede : “They have no‘king, but many chiefs tet 
over their people, who, when war prefles, draw lots equally ; and 
whomfoever the chance points out, him they follow, and obey 
during the war.’ The war concluded, all the chiefs become 
again of equal power.” That {uch was their policy isattefted by 
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many ancient authorities. The author, therefore, concludes 
that the Anglo-Saxons were conduéted into England by tem- 
porary war-kings. But as they were necellarily long in a fiate 
of perpetual hoitility with the native Britons, they would find 
it requifite to prolong the command of thefe temporary kings. 
From this circumftance, in combination with others, we may 
fuppofe that a permanent, though limited, monarchy atlength 
arole. 

“ Of their laws,” fays Mr. Turner, “ in their pagan ftate, very 
little can be detailed from authority fufficiently ancient. From the 
uniformity of their principles of legiflation im continental Saxony 
and in England, in a fubfequent age, we may infer that pecuniary 
coinpenfation was their general mode of redretiing perfonal injuries, 
and of punifhing criminal offences. This feature certainly announces 
that the fpirit of legiflation began.to be underftood, and that the 
fword of punifhment had been wrefied, by the government, out of 
the hand of the vindictive individual. it alfo difplays a ftate of 
fociety in which property was accumulating. It is, however, a 
torm of punifhment which is adapted to the firft epochas of 
civilization only, becaufe, as wealth is more generally poffefied, 
pecuniary mul¢ts become legal impunity.”—(pp. 12, 13.) 

By the laws of the Anglo-Saxon kings, adultery, like other 
offences, was compenfated by forfeiting a fum of money, pro- 
portioned to the dignity of the perfon offended. But among 
the ancient continental Saxons, the punifhment of this crime 
was terrible and perfonal. It is thus depicted by our country- 
nan, Boniface, archbifhop of Meutz: “ [f a woman became 
uuchafie, fhe was compelled to hang herfelf; her body was 
burnt; aod over her afhes the adulterer was executed. Or 
elle a company of females whipped her froin diftrict to diftriét ; 
and, dividing her garments near the girdle, they pierced ber 
body with their knives. They drove her, thus bleeding, from 
iheir habitations; aod wherefoever fhe went, new collections 
of women renewed the cruel punifhment, ull fhe expired.” 
This dreadful cufiom, as Mr. Turner remarks, demonfirates, 
that the favage character of the nation was notconfined to the 
male fex. The fhort reflection which accompanies the de- 
icription of Boniface is full of good fenfe. “ Female chaftity 
is indecd a virtue as indifpenfable as it is attractive. But its 
proper guardians are the maternal example and tuition, the 
confiitutional delicacy of the female mind, its native love of 
honour, and the uncorrupted voice and feeling of fociety. If 
it can be only maintained, [maintained only] by the horrcrs 
of a Saxon punifhment, the nation is too barbarous, or too 
contaminated, to be benefited by the penalty.” (p.13.) Are 
any marks of {uch foul contamination vifible in the prefent 
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ftate of Britifh fociety, and particularly in the manners of this 
at Metropolis? 

The third chapter of this firft book contains fome particulars 
refpecting the religion of the Saxons in their pagan ftate. It 
is curious that with the Saxons, and other Northern nations, 
the Sun was a female, and the Moon a male deity, This, we 
think, was obferved by Mr. Horne Tooke, as fubverfive of the 
analogy by which, according to the elegant author of Hermes, 
gender is afligned to inaminale objects. We have always 
admired that chapter of Hermes, as difplaying much ingenuity 
and acutenets ; nor can we very eafily imagine the principle 
which led the Northern nations to reverfe the mode of con- 
ception on this fubjeét, which fo generally obtained among 
the Greeks and Romans. Yet the author quotes, from Po- 
cocke, a paflage of an Arabian poet, in which we meet with a 
female Sun, anda mafculine Moon. 

Not many, perhaps, of our readers know why the highet 
feftival of the Chriftian church is, in their native tongue, de- 
nominated Easter. It appears, from Bede, that one of tlic 
Anglo-Saxon goddeffes was Eostre, to whom the menth of 
April was facred, and from whom it was, therefore, called 
Eostre or Eostur Monath. “ Her name,” fays Mr. Turner, 
“is ftill retained to exprefs the feafon of our great pafchal 
folemnity ; and thus the memory of one of the idols of our 
anceftors will be perpetuated as long as our language and coun- 
try continue.” (p. 20.) It may farther be obferved, that of 
CnrristMAs, another great fefiival of the Chriftian church, 
the ancient name was derived from a celebrated fettival of our 
pagan anceftors. This feftival, which commenced on the 
25th December, and the honours of which confifted in a mix- 
ture of religion and conviviality, was Geox, or Jute. Geola 
deg (Jule day) or the 25th.of December, was the firft day of 
their year ; and Bede deduces the name from the turning of 
the fun, and the day’s beginning to lengthen. It was alfo 
called the Mother Night ; and as their fun was worfhipped as 
a female, the author, with great probability, fufpeéts that this 
was a feftival dedicated to the fun. Be this as it may, the 
ancient Englith name for Chrifimas was Yule; a name which 
is common to this day in Scotland, and by which, in the 
17th century, the feftival appears to have been almoft exclu- . 
fively known. The unfortunate “ Booke of Common Prayer, 
and Adminiftration of the Sacraments, and other parts of Divine 
Service, for the Ufe of the Church of Scotland,” containing a 
moft excellent form of worfhip, though it gave the fanatical 
Scots of the day unpardonable offence, and was made the 
pretence of a moft deteftable rebellion, was printed, by autho- 
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rity, at Edinburgh, by Robert Young, in 1637. In a table, 

prefcribing “Proper Pfalmes on certain daies,” we have 

thofe for YuLe or Chrifimafs day; a ciccumfiance which feems 
very plaiely to fignify that YuLxe was the familiar appellation 
of the feftival. That the word is precifely the Saxon Juxe, 

there cannot bea doubt. And here we may be pardoned a 
flight digreffion while we briefly remark on the petulant ig- 
norance of David Buchanan, the editor of the famous John 
Knox’s Ecelefiafiical Hiftory. This virulent oppofer of every 
ancient conftitution of the Chrifiianchurch, infpired by that 
faGious and turbulent fpirit by which Kaox himfelf was 
actuated, informs the reader, in his preface, that YuLE took 
its rife from a Roman feftival, called Judia, in honour of Julius 
Cefar. His objeét isto degrade, in the eyes of the people, 
the folemn featon of Chrifimas, by thus referring it to a pro- 
fane heathen origin; and, although his grofs ignorance was 
equal to his malice, we have,reafon to believe that his mifre- 
prefentation had its effect. It is not, indeed, it will be faid, 
of much confequence whether the name of the Chriftian fefti- 
val be taken from the cuftoms of pagan Saxony or of pagan 
Rome. It certainly is not; but the prejudices of Buchanan 
muft have annihilated his judgment, if he did not perceive that 
his argument was fundamentally abfurd. For certainly, thote 
who converted heathen nations to the faith of Chriit are, 
inftead of cenfure, entitled to the moft unqualified praife for 
conciliating thofe nations by employing their favourite and 
eflablifhed cuftoms as inftruments tor attaching them more 
firmly to the caufe of Chriftianity. What elfe but excefs of 
folly and bigotry would maintain that a heathen temple, if 
convenient for the purpofe, may not be lawfully ufed as a 
Chriftian chuych ? 

In this chapter the reader will find an amufing account of 
the great Saxon idol, called the Iyminsuxa, which was wor- 
{hipped at Eresberg (the modern Merfberg) with great mag- 
nificence, but of which the temple and image were deftroyed, 
when its worfhip was abolifhed by Charlemagne. The fourth 
chapter, which is the laft of the book, difcufles the quettion, 
Whether the Anglo-Saxons, when they firftcame to England, 
knew the ufe of letters? A quetiion which, on feveral probable 
grounds, is refolved in the affirmative. 

In the firfi chapter of the fecond book, it is obferved that 
the favage minners of the Anglo-Saxons muft have been 
greatly improved by the ftate of Britain at the time of their 
invaiion. The Britons were, comparatively {peaking, a civi- 
lized people; for while they fubmitted to the yoke of Rome, 
they cultivated lyer arts, and acquired a tafte for her luxuries. 

‘ Not- 
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Nothwithftanding all the troubles which fucceeded_ the de- 
parture of the Romans, the fruits of the former civilization, 
though diminifhed, were not deftroyed. 


“ After all the diforders of the period, Gildas ftill boafts of the 
ifland [’s] containing 28 cities and fome caftles, with houfes, walls, 
fates, and towers; and from the ruins of Caerleon, as they conti- 
nued even to the 12th century, when they were feen by Giraldus, 
we may form fome notion of the interior improvements of Britain 
in the 5th and 6th centuries. He fays, ‘ it was elegantly built by 
the Romans with brick walls. Many veftiges of its ancient {plen- 
dor are yet remaining; ftately palaces, which formerly, with their 
gilded tiles, difplayed the Roman grandeur. It was firft built by 
the Roman nobility, and adorned with fumptuous edifices, an ex- 
ceeding [ly] high tower, remarkable hot. baths, ruins of ancient 
temples and theatres, encompafied with ftately walls, partly yet 
ftanding. Subterraneous edifices are frequently met with, not only 
within the walls, which are about three miles in circumference, but 
alfo in the fuburbs, as aqueduéts, vaults, hypocautfts, and ftoves.’” 
(pp. 43, 44.) 


The contemplation of fuch a fiate of life could not fail to 
produce a beneficial effect on the rude, but active, minds o/ 
the Anglo-Saxons. They accordingly relinquifhed the profel- 
fion of pirates, and purfued the employments of induftrious 
citizens. “ ‘They feized,” fays Mr. Turner, “ and divided the 
acquifitions of Britifh affluence, and made the commonalty of 
the ifland their flaves. Their war-leaders became territorial 
chiefs ; and the conflicts of capricious and fanguinary robbery 
were exchanged for the poffefljon and inheritance of property 
in its various forts—for trades and manufatiures, for ufeful 
luxuries, peaceful indufiry, and domeftic comfort.”—(p. 45.) 

But what principally promoted the civilization of our Saxon 
anceftors was, undoubtedly, their reception of the Chiriftian 
faith. On the happy influence of this great event we have, 
in the fixth chapter of this book, where Mx, Turner treats of 
** their houfes, furniture, and luxuries,” {ome notices of a 
' pleafing and interefting nature, which we fhall here tran- 

fcribe. 

“ The Anglo-Saxons had many conveniences and luxuries which 
men fo recently emerging from the barbarian ftate could not have 
derived from their own invention. They were indebted for thefe 
to their converfion to Chriftianity. When the Gothic nations ex- 
changed their idclatry for the Chriftian faith, hierarchies arofe in 
every converted fiate, which maintained a clofe and perpetual in- 
tercourfe with Rome and with each other. From the letters of 
Pope Gregory, of our Boniface, and many others*we perceive that 
an intercourfe of perfonal civilities, vilits, meffages, and prefents, 
was perpetually taking place. Whatever that was rare; curious, of 
valuable, 
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valuable, which one perfon poffefied, he communicated, and not 
unfrequently gave, to his acquaintance*. This is very remarkable 
in the letters of Boniface and his friends, of whom fome were in 
England, fome in France, fome in Germany, and elfewhere. The 
mott cordial phrafes of urbanity and affection are ufually followed 
by a prefent of apparel, the aromatic productions of the Eat, little 
articles of furniture and domeftic comfort, books, and whatever 
elfe promifed to be acceptable to the perfon addrefied. This reci- 
procity of liberality, and the perpetual vifits which all ranks of the 
fiate were in the habit of making to Rome, the feat and centre of 
all the arts, fciences, wealth, and induftry of the day, occafioned a 
general diffulion and ufe of the known conveniences and approved 
inventions which had then appeared.” =—=(pp. 86, 87.) 


Our fele&ion of extracts from this valuable volume is guided 
by the rule of inferting only fuch as we judge will be moft 
acceptable to the general reader. The information, indeed, 
communicated by the author, on every branch of his fubject, 
is extremely various, particular, and minute; but much of it 
is fuch as will be chiefly relifhed by profeffed antiquarians, or 
at leaft by thofe who have previoufly ftudied the hittory of our 
anceftors. Such paflages we defignedly forbear to quote ; 
but we deem it our duty to ftate the fubjects of the feveral 
chapters. We have already mentioned that of the fixth of 
the fecond book: of which, the remaining fourteen chapters 
contain difcuflions on the infancy, childhood, and names of 
the Anglo-Saxons; on their education; their food, their 
drinks, and cookery; their drefs; their conviviality. and 
amufements ; their marriages; their clafles and conditions of 
fociety ; their gilds or clubs; their trades, mechanical arts, 
and foreign commerce; their money; their chivalry; their 
fuperftitions ; and their funerals. 

From all thefe chapters we could quote fuch fpecimens of 
the author's erudition and accurate refearch, as, we doubt not, 
would be highly gratifying to our readers; but the limits to 
which we are neceflarily confined oppofe an infuperable bar 

“» to 





* The ingenious author will, we think, on a little reflection, be 
fenfible that the expreffion “ he communicated whatever that was 
rare,” is a very grofs folecifm in Englifh grammar. Whatever 
itfelf includes the relative that, and therefore cannot be followed 
by it in the fame claufe. But, even if the word that be expunged, 
the fentence, though grammatical, will ftill be clumfily conftructed. 
It would be greatly improved by being altered thus: “ Whatever 
one perfon poffeffed, which was rare, curious, or valuable, he com- 
Miunicated,.and not unfrequently,” &c. 
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to our wifhes. The ninth chapter, however, which treats of 
the different claffes and conditions of fociety among the Anglo- 
Saxons, is fo exceedingly important, that we fhall endeavour 
to lay an abftr&t of it, accompanied with fome extracts, before 
our readers. 

It appears then, that (the king and his family excepted, who 
were highly exalted above every fubject) the Auglo-Saxons 
were ranked in. the following clafles: Thofe noble by birth ; 
thofe dignified by office or by property; free men; freed 
inen; and perfons in a ftate of flavery. That perfonal dif- 
tinétion and confequence were conferred by birth, is proved 
by many unqueftionable authorities ; but illufirious birth gave 
no political power or preeminence ; no privileges were attached 
to it which defcended to heirs. “ That,” fays our author, 
“ wasa later improvement.” On this delicate point of illuf- 
trious extraction every reader of difcernment will admire the 
folidity of Mr. Turner’s reflections, though part of the language 
is ftrikingly ungrammatical. 


“ In theoretical reafoning, and in the eye of religion, the diftinc- 
tion of birth feems to be an unjuft prejudice. We have all one 
common anceftor, and the fame Creator, Preferver, and Judge. 
But the morality and merit of fociety is the product of very com- 
plicated and diverfitied motives, and is never fo fuperabundant as 
to fuffer, uninjured, the lofs of any one of tts incentives and fupports. 
The fame of an applauded anceftor has ftimulated many to perform 
noble aétions, or to preferve an honourable character, and will 
continue fo to operate while human nature exifts, It creates a 
fentiment of honour, a dread of difgrace; an ufeful pride of name, 
which, though not univerfally eflictent, will frequently check the 
vicious propentities of paffion or felfithnefs, when reafon or religion 
has exhorted in vain. ‘The diftinction of birth may be, therefore, 
added to the exaltation of the iemale fex, as another of thofe pecu- 
liarities which have tended to extract, from the barbarifm of the 
Gothic nations, a far nobler character than any that the rich 
climates of the Eaft could rear.”—(p. 124.) 


But there was a diftinction conferred by property, inde- 
pendently of birth. It is mentioned, in the laws, as a motive 
to good conduct, that, through God’s gift, a fervile thrael may 
become a thane, and a ceorle an eorl, juft as a finging man 
may become a prieft, and a writer (bocere) abifhop. Ifa 
ceorle was poflefled of five hides of land (about fix hundred 
acres), a church, a kitchen, a judicial feat at the burgh-gate, 
and an appropriate office in the king’s hall, he was thenceforth 
to be a thegn, or thane, by right. The fame laws declare 
that a thegn may become-an eor/; and that a maffere, ot 
merchant, who went three times over the fea with his - 
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craft, fhould attain the dignity of athane. But though pro- 
perty of every kind conferred diftinétion, it was landed property 
alone which could be faid to ennoble. And hence, though a 
ceorle had a helmet, coat of mail, and gold-hilted {word, yet 
if, fay the laws, he has no land, he thall ftill remain a ceorle, 
Official dignities were the gift of the crown, and were forfeited 
by mifconduct. 

“ Tn talking,” fays the judicious author, “ of the Anglo- 
Saxon freemen, we muft not let our minds expatiate on an 
ideal charaéter, which eloquence and hope have invefted with 
charms almoft magical. No Utopian ftate, no paradife of fuch 
a pure republic as reafon can conceive, but as human nature 
can neither eftablifh nor fupport, is about to fhine around us, 
when we defcribe the ingle tenes freeman. A freeman, 
among our anceftors, was not that dignified independent being, 
‘ lord of the lion heart and eagle eye, which our poets fancy 
under this appellation.” (p. 124.) “He was fimply not a ilave. 
He was not property attached to the foil. He was frequently, 
however, another man’s fervant, and engaged in the meanett, 
moft laborious employments. His ftate was attended with 
fome inconveniences. A mifier was refponfible for the de- 
linquencies of his flave; but a freeman was obliged to find: 
perpetual bail, who engaged to produce him whenever he was 
acculed; and bis pecuniary mulcts, in cafe of conviction, were 
fixed very high. -He had, however, the valuable privilege of 
changing his mafier at pleafure; and, what was no {mall be- 
nefit, the king was his legal lord and protector. “ Li any 
man,” fays the law, “ killa freeman, the king fhall receive 
fifty fhillings for lordfhip ;” and whoever put a freeman into 
bonds, was to forfeit twenty fhillings. A freeman, however, 
might forfeit his liberty; and one of the crimes which in- 
curred this punilhment, was violating the Sabbath. A free- 
man, thus reduced to flavery by law, was called a wite theow, 
or penal flave, and became fubject to corporal punifhment ; 
for, if he had been guilty of theft while free, he might now be 
chaftifed with firipes; and, if he ftole again, he was to be 
hanged. 

_ Buta large proportion of the Anglo-Saxon population was 
in a fiate of the moft deplorable flavery. This unfortunate 
clafs of men, who were diftinguifhed by the appellations of 
e/ne and theow, had no political exiftence, but were the abfo- 
lute property of their matters. They were bought and fold 
with land, and conveyed, in the grants of it, like other fiock. 
In wills they: were aren away precifely as we now difpofe of 
cur furniture, our plate, or our money. An archbifhop be- 
queaths fome land to an abbey, with ten oxen and two men. 
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So one bought land for thirty pounds, and gave feven pounds 
more for all the things on it, as men, ftock, and corn. An 
Anglo-Saxon lady, in one part of her will, expreffes herfelf 
thus: “ Of thofe theowan men at Cinnuc fhe bequeaths to 
Eadwold, Ceolfian the fon of Elftan, and the fon of Effa, and 
Bu-whyn Mertin ; and fhe bequeaths to Eadgyfu, EIffige the 
cook, and Tefl the daughter of Wareburga, and Hereftan and 
his wife, and Ecelm and his wife, and their child, and Cynet- 
tan, and Wynfige, and the fon of Bryhtrie, and Edwyn and 
the fon of Bunel, and the daughter of A’lfwer.” Hence we 
fee that the wretched condition of thofe men defcended to 
their pofterity ; and this, indeed, is evident, from nuntberlefs 
proofs. Thus aduke in Mercia gives to achurch “ Six men, 
who formerly belonged to the royal villa in Berhtanwellan, 
with all their offspring and family, that they may always be- 
long to the land of the aforefaid church in perpetual inheri- 
tance.” 

That the Anglo-Saxons were fold at Rome, we are certain 
from the well-known ftory, told by Bede, of their being feen 
in the markets there by Pope Gregory. The people of Briftol 
feem to have been infamous for carrying on a traffic of this 
kind with Ireland. “ Wulfftan,” fays Malmfbury, “ cured 
them of an odious and inveterate cuftom, which they derived 
from their ancefiors, of buying men and women in all parts of 
England, and exporting them to Ireland, for the fake of gain. 
The young women they commonly got with child, and carried 
them to market in their pregnancy, that they might bring a 
better price. You might have feen, with forrow, long ranks 
of young perfons, of both fexes, and of the greateft beauty, 
tied together with ropes, and daily expofed to fale: nor were 
thefe men afhamed, O horrid wickednefs! to give up their 
neareft relations, nay their own children, to flavery.” On the 
Janded property of England itfelf the number of flaves appears 
to have been very great. Two hundred and fifty, men and 
women, are mentioned as belonging to the lands which the 
kirg gave to Wilfrid; and ot the lands defcribed in Doomfday- 
book there is hardly a portion which has not fome attached 
toit. Their fituation was very degraded and miferable. They 
were allowed to be bound and whipped. They might be 
branded ; and they are even {poken of as yoked like beatis of 
draught. “ Let every man know his teams of men, of hories, 
and of oxen.” They were, however, permitted to accumulate 
fome property; and hence we fometimes meet with the in- 
terefting fact, of a flave’s purchafing his own freedom and that 
of his family. 

" We 
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We recommend this picture to the attention of thofe faga- 
cious politicians who are accuftomed to declaim on the 
bleflings of that free and happy conftitution which our ancef- 
tors enjoyed, who affect to bewail the intolerable corruptions 
which ages have produced in the ftamina of our government ; 
and whofe unceafing demand is to have it reftored to its pure, 
original, elemental principles. Thefe men, it is evident, are 
either very ignorant, or fomething much worfe. Little do the 
fimple and deluded populace (whofe friends fuch orators and 
writers profefs themfelves) fufpect that, when fa¢tious dema- 
gogues propofe to revive the Anglo-Saxon conititution, the 
propofal actually involves the reduction of the greateft part of 
the people themfelves to a ftate of perfonal and perpetual 
flavery. From this fingle fact, were they capable of difcern- 
ment and reflection, they might be convinced that a concern 
for the real interefis of the people is no part of the character of 
our noify reformers. Their object is to excite commotions, 
revolutions, and anarchy, in the hope that they themfelves 
might attain to fome emimence in the general {cramble. 

“ If,” fays Mr. Turner, “ the mafs of the Anglo-Saxon popula 
tion had continued in this fervile fiate, the progrefs of the nation 
in the improvements of fociety would have been very {fmall. 
But a better deftiny awaited them: the cuftom of manumiffion be- 
gan; and the diffufion of Chriftianity, by mildly attempering the 
feelings of the mdividual, and by compelling him to cultivate acts 
of benevolence, as a religious duty, increaf¢d the prevalence of the 
practice.” (pp. 132, 133.) 

The author’s third book has feven chapters: on the huf- 
bandry of the Anglo-Saxons; their proprietorfhip in land, 
and their tenures; the burdens to which lands were liable, and 
their privileges ; their,conveyances; fome particulars of the 
names of places in Middlefex and London, in the Saxon times ; 
law-fuits about land ; and their denominations of land. Thefe 
fubjects we are under the neceflity of leaving to be itudied by 
the reader in the volume itfelf. We fhall copy only two of 
Mr. Turner’s remarks, “The courfe of nature,” he fays, “in 
the revolutions of the feafons, had fuffered no effential change 
fince the deluge, which human records notice. We may, 
therefore, prefume, that the feafons, in the Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod, refembled thofe which preceded and have followed them.” 
(p. 202.) Yet fome curious delineations in a Saxon calendar, 
which is preferved in the Cotton Library, fecm to intimate 
the contrary. Thefe pictures appear intended to reprefent the 
ig mE employments of each month of the year; and, 
‘ In June, fome are reaping with a fickle, and fome putting 
the corn into a cart.” (p.197.) If this painting was taken 
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from real life, it is plain that harveft was then much earlier 
than itisnow. The other remark may be recommended to 
the confideration of thofe who uniformly treat the ancient 
ecclefiaftical corporations as nefts of ufelefs and idle drones, 
who rioted on the produce of laborious induftry. This account 
we have always maintained to be falfe, as well as‘ ungrateful, 
To the eharchmén of former days we owe much more than 
to the laity. They were, in fact, the great improvers and 
encouragers of every ufeful fcience and art. Adcordingly, 
“ Of the Anglo-Saxon hufbandry,” fays Mr. Turner, “ we 
may remark, that Domefday Survey gives us fome indications 
that the cultivation of the church lands was much  fuperior 
to that of any other order of fociety. They have much leis 
wood upon them, and much lefs common or patiure ; and what 
they had, appears often in fmaller and more irregular pieces; 
while their meadow was more abundant, and in more numerovs 
diftributions.’—(pp. 205, 206.) 

The fourth book, of tive chapters, is uncommonly valuable; 

and, therefore, we are forry that we fhall not be able to lay a 
more full and perfect account of it before our readers. The 
fart chapter regards the king’s eleétion and coronation. It has 
already been obferved that the firft Anglo-Saxon kings feem 
to have been their conductors in war, who had their authority 
continued for life. Even after monarchy became an effential 
ingredient in the conftitution, the crown was not hereditary, 
but ele¢tive. This clearly appears from various authors, the 
yefult of whofe information is, that the king was chofen at the 
Witena-gemot (the great council of the nation, or aflembiy 
of the wife), held on the demife of the preceding fovereign. 
That his acceffion was not governed by the rules of hereditary 
fucceflion, is manifeft from hiftory. The rule of fuch fuccei- 
fion was obferved with moft regularity in Weffex, yet even 
there it was frequently difregarded. Both Cealwin and Ceal- 
wulf had fons, who did not fucceed to their fathers. Jna was 
raifed to the throne, though Ceadwalla, his predecetfor, leit 
two fons; and, what is fingular, Ina’s own father. was then 
alive. Both Alfred and his fon enjoyed the crown, in preju- 
judice of thofe whom we fhould now regard as the legal hes. 
Athelftan, though a baftard, was’preferred to his legitimate 
brothers; and, though Edmund Ironfide left a fon, yet bis 
brother, the Confeffor, afeended the throne. This fon of 
Edmund was again excluded by the election of Harold II. 

Thus fluctuating and uncertain were the Anglo-Saxoi 
fovereignties. 

“ But though,” fays Mr. Turner, “ the Saxon Witan continued 
the cuttom of election, and fometimes broke the regular line " a 
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fcent, by crowning the collateral branches, yet, in the greater num- 
ber of inftances, they followed the rule of hereditary fuccefiion. 
Their choice of the Cyning (king) in Wefiex, even when the heir 
was difregarded, was always made from the family of its firft 
founder, Cerdic, and ufually from the kinfmen of the preceding 
fovereign. The Norman conqgneft terminated the power of the 
Witena-gemot, and changed the crown from an ele¢tive to an here- 
ditary fucceffion—a change highly aufpicious to the national proi- 
perity.”"=—(pp. 249, 250.) 


A confiderable part of this chapter is filled with the form 
appointed for the coronation of Ethelred the Second, which is 
extant in a MS. in the Cotton library. It gives us the coro- 
nation oath, with all the prayers and ceremonies at large. The 
compofition is refpectable, and the whole we regard as a great 
curiofity ; but for particulars we muft refer to the volume 
itfelf. The fecond chapter, on the family and officers of the 
king, contains nothing remarkable ; but the third, on his dig- 
nity and prerogatives, is of more importance; and, therefore, 
from it we fhall infert a few extracts. 


“ The power and prerogatives of the Anglo-Saxon Cyning were 
progreffively acquired. As the nation had no written conititution, 
their government was that of ancient cuftom, gradually altered 
from its original features by the new circumttances which occurred. 
{n the courfe of time the augmentation of the power of the Cyning 


became indifpenfable to the happinefs of the nation. What could 
arrange the contentions of right, property, and power, between equal 
nobles, or between them and the free, and afterwards between 
them and the church;—-what could protect the infant ftate from 
Britifh hoftility, ever jealous, ever bickering, and ever to be mif- 
trufted, but fuch an infiitution as continued royaltyeeas a Cyning, 
raifed indignity and power above all the other chieftains ; who could 
fee the laws of the fociety executed, and their [its] various rights 
adjuited ; to whom every rank could effectually appeal, and who 
was fee protector of every order of the ftate from violence and 
wrong: ‘ 

“We have feen that the land fwarmed with independent landed 
proprietors of various denominations, whofe privileges were not 
uniform, but whofe jurifdictions were generally peculiar and inde- 
pendent, What but a king could, in their age, and with their cuf- 
toms, have reicued the nauion frem a New Zealand ttate of general 
warfare? The inftitution.of the Cyning was, therefore, an adimi- 
rable device, adapted to promote the common interett. 
tained peace between the turbulent chieftains. It enfured to every 
order the enjoyment of its immunities. It was the fource whence 
legal juftice was adntiniftered te all; and perhaps no fingle incident 
tended more to accelerate the Anglo-Saxon civilization than the 
character and prerogatives of the Cyning, moderated by the conti- 
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nuance of the Wittena-gemot, and the free fpirit of the people.”— 
(pp. 262, 263.) 

it is extremely difficult, our author obferves, to give an 
accurate defeription of the king’s prerogatives. As the child 
of warfare, he muft have been often arbitrary ; as the head of 
many other chieftains, who regarded their rights as no leis 
facred than his, his authority muft have frequently been very 
circum{cribed. Its efficiency and extent, no doubt, depend- 
ed very much on the charaéter of the reigning prince. Under 
fovereigns of ability and energy the royal prerogative would 
naturally increafe. But, befides, its increafe was almoft necel- 
farily favoured by the circumftances of the times. 


“The crown,” fays our author, “was a permanent eftablith- 
ment, which it was the intereft of every one, but the fuperior no- 
bles, to maintain and to agurandize, till its power became formidable 
enough to be felt in its oppreffions. ‘Its domains were increafing 
by every fuccefsful war, and its revenue, privileges, and munifi- 
cence, were perpetually adding to its wealth and influence. When 
the zeal of the Popes had completed the cenverfion of the ifland, 
and an hierarchy was eftablifhed, the kingly power received great 
fupport and augmentation from the religious veneration with which 
the clergy furrounded it. That the church, in its weaknets, thould 
fupport the crown, which was its beft protector, was a circumftance 
as natural as that it fhould afterwards oppofe it, when its aggre/- 
fions became feared.” —(p. 264.) 


The fiyle of Ina, in his laws, very much refembles that of 
Englifh fovereigns of the prefent day. He defignus himfelf 
“ Tna, by the grace of God, king of the Weft Saxons.” He 
talks of “my bifhops, my ealdormen,” and “ the oldeft fages 
of my people.” The laws are introduced with the authoritative 
phrafe “We command ;” and one of their provifions is as 
follows, “If any one fight in the king’s houfe he shall forfeit 
all Jas property, and it fhall remain in the king’s decifion 
whether he fhall have his life or not.” This clearly thews how 
incomparably elevated the fovereign was above ail his fubjects ; 
for a battle in the houfe of an ealdorman, or even in a church, 
was punifhed by a fine of 120 fhillings only. 

Although we may not be able precifely to delineate the po- 
litical features of an Anglo-Saxon king, yet his dignity, influ- 
ence, and known prerogatives were certainly great. He was 

ublicly to be prayed for, and to be honoured by his fubjecis. 
His royal word was equivalent to the oath of others. He had, 
in certain cafes, the power of pardoning. His fafety was pro- 
teéted by very heavy penalties for offences committed in bis 
prefence, in his houfe, or againft any part of his family. = 
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the officers of the executive government were appointed and 
difplaced by him. He convoked the meetings of the Witena- 
emot, and fummoned the lieges to the royal ftandard. 

When the different petty Anglo-Saxon kingdoms were 
united into one great fovereignty, the wealth of the monarch 
was prodigioutly increafed. Hence the figure that Alfred and 
Athelftan make in hiftory, as princes of high magnificence and 
power. 


“ The royal property,” fays our author, “ confifted of lands in 
demefne in every part of England; and though, in the lapfe of time, 
he {Mr. Turner fhould have faid tie king, as the pronoun he has 
here no antecedent] had given large pofieffions to his friends and 
followers, yet from many he referved rents and fervices, which were 
a great fource of wealthand power, ‘The places which occur, with 
the denomination of ruyal towns, or royal villas, are very nu- 
merous; and among thefe we may notice the name of Windethore 
(Windfor), which is ftilla regal refidence. 

* His revenues were the rents and produce of his lands in de- 
mefne; cuftoms in the fea-ports; tolls iu the markets, aud in the 
cities on fales; duties and fervices to be paid to him in the burghs, 
or to be commuted for money; wites, or penalties and forfeitures, 
which the law attached to certain crimes and offences; herivts 
from his thanes; and various payments aud benefits arifing to him 
on the circumftances ftated in the laws.”—(pp. 269, 2706 ) 


Our quotations from this excellent chapter of Mr. Turner’s 
volume thall be concluded with the following impretiive obfer- 
vations ; 

“ But all the prerogatives and rights of the Anglo-Saxon Cyning 
were definite and afcertained. They were fugh as had become 
efiablithed by law or cuftom, and could be as little exceeded by the 
fovereign as withheld by his people. They were not arbitrary pri- 
vileges of an unknown extent, Even William the Conqueror found 
it neceffary to have an official furvey of the royal rights taken in 
every part of the kingdom; and we find the Hundred, or fimilar 
bodies in every county, making the inquifition to the king’s com- 
mifiioners, who returned to the fovereign that minute record of his 
claims upon his fubjeéts which conftitutes the Domefday-book.— 
The royal claims in Domefday-book were, therefore, not the arbi+ 
trary impofitions of the throne, but were thofe which the people 
themfelves teftified to their king to have been [to be] his legal rights. 
Perhaps no country in Europe can exhibit fuch an. ancient record 
of the freedom of its people, and [of] the limited prerogatives of its 
ruler.”—(p. 270.) 


The fourth chapter of this book is alfo of great importance. 
It enquires into the conftitution and powers of the Anglo- 
Saxon parliament, or Witena-gemot. On this fubjeét, which 
has given rife to much controyerly, Mr. Turner adopts no par- 
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ticular theory, but contents him/elf with carefully following 
the lights afforded by the Anglo-Saxon documents. It can- 
not be, with abfolute certainty, determined what defcriptions 
of perfons were entitled to be members of this great council, 
The general terms, by which they are defigned, imply wile 
men, great men, wealthy men, counfellors, fenators. Some- 
times the expreflions are more particular ; as, “ All my bithops, 
princes, and great men ;” “ the wife men, bifhops, ealdormen, 
and all the nobility.” One royal grant, which bears to be 
made “ with the confent of all the optimates, ecclefiaftical as 
well as civil, whofe names follow according to their dignity,” 
is figned by the king, one archbifhop, fourteen bifhops, the 
King’s mother, his four fous, fixteen abbots, and three duces, 
Sometimes the ecelefiaftical, fometimes the lay fubferibers 
are moft numerous. In a great council, held Aw, 716, were 

refent the king of Kent, archbithop of Canterbury, and 
Pithop of Rochetier, with abbots, abbejjes, pretby ters, deacons, 
duces, and fatraps. Five abbefles fubferibe the record of 
this council; and by many, we doubt not, of our fair contem- 
poraries it will be deeply regretted that the precedent is. be- 
come obfolete. Moti of thofe who fubferibe to councils or 
charters, and who appear to have been the. members of the 
Gemot, have additions to their names; as archbifhop, bishop, 
abbot ,preibyter, deacon, princeps, dux, comes, ealdorman, 
miles,&c. But fome grants exifi where the names have no ad- 
ditions. The following paragraph fliouid be known to all who 

rofefs to admire the popular nature of the ancient Anglo- 
wae conititution, as it proves decidedly that the great bulk 
of the people were wholly excluded fram the national coun- 
eils : 


“ We know what was neceffary to exalt a ceorle to a thegn, but 
we cannot diftinctly afcertain all the qualifications which entitled 
perfons to a feat in the Witena-gemot. ‘There is, however, ove 
curious paflage, which afcertains that a certain amount of property 
was an indifpenfable requifite, and that acquired property would 
_anfwer this purpofe as well as hereditary preperty. The pofietiion 
*-hhere ftated to be neceffary was forty hides of land. The whole in- 
cident is fo curious, as to be worth tranfcribing. Gudemund de- 
tired in matrimony the daughter of a great mun; but, becauie he 
had not-the lordthip of forty hides of land, he could not, though 
nuble, be reckoned among the proccres ; and fhe therefore refuied 
him. Ue went tohis brother, the Abbotof Ely, complaining of his 
misfortune. The Abbot fraudulently gave him pofieflions of the 
vuonaliery, fufficient to make up the deficiency. (3 Gale’s Script. 
513.) This circumttance,” as Mr. Turner obierves, “ attetis that 
nobility alone was not fuflicient for a ieat among the Witan, und 
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that forty hides of land was an indifpenfable qualification,”— 
(p. 277.) 


The paragraph which is immediately fubjoined, impartiality 
forbids to withhold from our readers. 


“ It would be highly interefting to know whether they who pof- 
feffed this quantity of land had, thereby, the right of being in the 
Witena-gemot, or whether the members of this great council were 
elected from the territorial proprietors, and fat as their reprefenta- 
tives. Iam not able to decide this curious queftion. But I cannot 
avoid mentioning one perfon’s defignation, which feems to have the 
force of exprefling an eleéted member, Among the perfons figning 
to the act of the Gemot, at Clofethoe, in 824, is ‘ Ego Beonna electus 
confent. et fubfcrib. ”’—(pp. 277, 278.) 


We think it probable that Beonna was a Bihop or Abbot 
ele. 

The Witan were affembled by a writ from the king; and the 
ordinary feafons of their meeting feem to have been the great 
feftivals of the church, though we find them convened at ather 
times. The place of meeting was not fixed, but probably 
depended on the fovereign’s refidence at the time, and was 
regulated by his convenience. In this great council the king 
prefided, who fometimes, we know, and always perhaps, ad- 
dreffed the members in a royal fpeech. 

One of their duties was, to eleét the fovereign ; and they 
afterwards aflifted at his coronation. Another was, to co- 
operate with the king in making laws. They appear, likewile, 
to have joined with the king in making public treaties. Thus 
the treaty with Guthrun and the Danes begins: “ This is the 
treaty which /Elfred, king, and Gythrun, king, and all the 
Witan of England, and all the people in Eaft Anglia, [i.e, 
the Danes], have made and faftened with oaths.” They are 
alfo mentioned as aflifting the king in dire¢ting the military 
preparations of the hingcom. They conftituted the proper 
court before which impeachments were brought. ‘They pro- 
nounced fentence of outlawry and of banifhment. They even 
enjoyed the power of pardoning : fo that it is not very eafy ta 
ee between their privileges and the prerogatives of the 
cing. 

The Witena-gemot very frequently appears as the higheft 
court of judicature in the kingdom. 


“In 851 the monks of Croyland, having fuffered much from 
fome violent neighbours, laid their complaint before the Witena- 
gemot. The king ordered the Sheriff of Lincoln, and his other 
officers in that diftrict, to take a view of the lands of the monaftery, 
aud to make their report to him and his couycil, wherever they 
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fhould be, at the end of Eafter. This was done, and the grievances 
were removed.”—(p. 286.) 


The greater part of the laf chapter of this book, which 
is on the “ official dignites” of the Anglo-Saxons, would not, 
we prefume, be very interetiing to our readers. We thall, 
however, tranfcribe. the firft paragiaph of it, after obferving 
that. the great merit of the volume imverioufly calls upon us 
to extend our remarks to another Number. 


“ The Eatporman was the higheft officer in the kingdom. In 
rank he was interior to an Effeleng (or noble); for, when an Ethe- 
hing’s were-geld was 15000 thrymias, an Ealdorman’s was but $009. 
He was the chief of a thire; and he lofi this dignity if he connived 
at the efcape of a robber, unleis the king pardoned him. He was 
on of the Witan, who attended the Witena-gemoi. He prefided 
with the bifliop, at the Scire-gemot, which he was ordered to at- 
tend. He ranked with a bithop, but was fuperior to a thegn. He 
had: great civil powers in admunifteriug juttice, and alfo enjoved 
high military authority. He is mentioned as leading the fhire to 
battle againii the enemy. ‘To draw weapons before him incurred 
a penalty of 100 thijlings.”—(p. 280.) 

[To be continued.] 








Ant. CLV. Scientific Dialogues, intended for the Inftruétion and 
Entertainment of young People ; in which the firjt Principles of 
Natural and Experimental Philojophy are fully evplatved. 6 Vo). 
fmall 12mo. pp. 1460, and 24 Plates by Lowry and Skelton, 
Price los. (Vol. 1. J). 2nd Edit.) Johnfon, Londen. 1802 

. 1803. : 
Ed author of this ufeful and elegant introduction to na- 
tural philofephy has not thought proper to infert his 

naine in the title page ; but from the dedication to the Hon. 
C. B. Stanhope, and the Hon. J. H. Stanhope, as well as 
from the “ word Joyce, with which” the perfons introdyced are 
faid to be “ acquainted,” there is fome reafon to conjectare 
that his own name is thus curforily fubjeéted to the reader's 
eye. In clothing his fubjects in an intelligible and pleafing 
form, he has ufually been very fucceisful, although he has 
not wholly avoided tome material errors. 

The firlt volame is devoted to mechanies, and explains the 
laws of attraétion, gravitation, and motion, the properties of 
ihe center of gravity, and of the mechanical powers. The 
fecond treats of afironomy ; and, betides the elementary doc- 
trines necefiarily included in this fubject, explains very clearly 
the ufe of the ephemeris, the equation of time, the hifiory of 
tie calendar, the phenomena of the tide, and of the harvett 
movu. The third relates to hydrofiatics, and infifts at large 
eae: on 
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on the fubjects of fpecific gravity, the hydrometer, the diving 
bell, and the water prefs. Int he fourth volume, which con- 
tains the principles of pneumatics, the effects of the preffure 
of the air, the nature of found, the operation of the fieam en- 
gine, and the variations of the weather, are clearly and fami- 
liarly explained. The fubjects of the fifth volume are optics 
and magnetifin ; and thote of the fixth, electricity and gal- 
vanifm. ‘The well known principles of optics, and the con- 
ftruction of optical infiruments, including the modern improve- 
ments on telefcopes, and the arrangement of the phantafina- 
goria; the nature of magnetifm, and the mode of making 
magnets ; the inftruments and experiments illuftrative of the 
nature of the electric fluid, and the atmofpheric effe@s in which 
that fluid is fuppofed to be concerned, together with a num- 
ber of amufing examples of the appearances which its mo- 
tions may be made to- exhibit; an account of the dilcoveries 
of Galvani and others refpecting animal and chemical elec- 
tricity—all thefe fubjects, with feveral others of a fimilar 
nature, befides a ufelul index and g!oTary, are comprehended 
in the contents of thefe two Jaft volumes. As a {pecimen of 
this performance, we fhall prefent our readers with fome ex- 
tracts from the firit and from ihe laft volume. 


“ Mecuanics.—Conversation II,” Vol. 1. p. 10. 
* Of Matter.—Of the Divifibility of Matter,’ 

“ Father. Do you underftand what philofophers mean when they 
make ufe of the word matter? 

‘© Emma. Are not ali things which we fee and feel compofed of 
matter ? 

“ Father. Every thing which is the object of our fenfes, is com- 
pofed of matter differently modified or arranged. But in a phi- 
lofophical fenfe, matter, is defined to be an catended, folid, inactive, 
and moveable fubitance. 

“ Charles, If by extenfion is meant length, breadth, and thick- 
neis, matter, undoubtedly, is an extended fubftance, Its folidity is 
manifett by the retiftance it makes to the touch. 

“ Emma, And the other properties nobody will deny, for all 
material objects are, of themfelues, without motion; and yetit may 
be readily conceived, that by the application of a proper force 
there is no body which cannot be moved. But I remember, papa, 
that you told us fomething ftrange about the divifibility of matter, 
which you faid might be continued without end. 

“ Father. I did, fometime back, mention this as a curious and 
interefting fubje@, and this is a very fit time for me to e<plain it. 

“ Charles, Can matter, indeed, be infinitely divided, for I fup- 
pofe that this is what is meant by adivifion without end? 

“* Father. Difficult as this may at firft appear, yet I think it 
very capable ‘of proof. Can you conceive of a particle of matter 
fo imall as not to have an upper and under furiace? 


“ Charles. 
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“ Charles. Certainly every portion of matter, however minute, 
thuft have two furfaces at leaft, and then I fee, that it follows of 
courfe that it is divifible. 

“ Father. Your conclufion is juft, and though there may be par- 
ticles of matter too fmall for us actually to divide, yet this arifes 
from the imperfection of our inftruments; they muft neverthele’s, in 
their nature, be divifible. 

“ Emma. But you were to give us fome remarkable inftances of 
the minute divition of matter. 

“ Father. A few years ago a lady fpun a fingle pound of woo! 
into a thread 168,000 yards long. And Mr. Boyle mentions that 
two grains and a half of filk was fpun into a thread 300 yards in 
length. If a pound of filver, which, you know, contains 5,7(0 
grains, and a fingle grain of gold be melted together, the gold will 
be equally diffuled through the whole filver, infomuch that if one 
grain of the mafs be diffolved in a liquid called agua fortis, the gold 
will fall to the bottom. By this experiment it is evident that a 
grain may be divided into 5761 vilible parts, for only the 57¢1t 
part of the gold is contained in a fingle grain of the mafs. 

“ ‘The gold-beaters, whom you have feen at work in the fhops 
in Long-Acre, can fpread a grain of gold into a leaf containing 
fifty fquare inches, and this leaf may be readily divided into 500,000 
parts, each of which is vitible to the naked eye; and by the help 
of a microfcope, which magnifies the area or furface of a body 
100 times, the 100th part of each of thefe becomes vifible, that is 
the 50 millionth part of a grain of geld will be vifible, or a fingle 
grain of that metal may be divided into 50 million of vitible parts. 
But the gold which covers the tilver wire ufed in making what is 
called gold lace, is fpread over a much larger furface, yet it pre- 
ferves, even if examined by a microfcope, an uniform appearance. 
It has been calculated that one grain of gold, under thete circum- 
ftances, would cover a furtace of nearly thirty fquare yards. 

“ The natura! divifions of matter are full more furprifing. In 
odoriferous bodies, fuct as camphor, mutk, afafeetida, a wonderiu! 
fubtilty of parts is perceived, fur though they are perpetually fill- 
ing a confiderable {pace with odoriterous particles, yet thefe bodics 
loie but a very {mall part of their weight in a great length of time. 

“ Azain, it is faid by thofe who have examined the fubject with 
the beit glafies, and whofe accuracy may be relied on, that there 
are more animals in the milt of a tingle cod-fith, than there are 
meu on the whole earth, and that a fingle grain of fand is larger 
than four millions of thofe animals. Now if it be admitted, that 
thefe little animals are potiefied of organized parts, fuch as a heart, 
ftomach, mufcles, veins, arteries, &c. and that they are poflefied of 
acomplete fyitem of circulating fluids, fimilar to what is found in 
larger animals, we feem to approach to an idea of the infinite divili- 
bility of matter. It has indeed been calculated that a particle of 
the blood of one of thefe animalcula is as much fmaller than 4 
globe one-tenth of an inch diameter, as that globe is fmaller than 
the whole earth. Neverthelefs, if thefe particles be compared with 
the particles of light, it is probable that they would [will be faune 
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to exceed them in bulk as much as mountains do fingle grains of 
fand : 
« In thoufand fpecies of the infe@ kind 
Loft to the naked eye, fo wondrous fmall, 
Were millions join’d, one grain of fand would cover alt. 
Yet each within its little bulk contains 
An heart which drives the torrent through its veins: 
Mufcles to move its lnnbs aright: a brain 
And nerves difpofed for pleafure and for pain: 
Eyes to diftinguifh; fenfe whereby to know 
Vhat’s good, or bad; is, oris not its foe. 
BAKER. 

“ I might enumerate many other infiances of the fame kind; 
but thefe, I doubt not, will be fufficient to convince you into what 
very minute parts matter is capable of being divided: and with 
thefe we will put an end to our prefent converfation.” 


“ GaLvaniso.—ConversaTion FE.” Vol. VI. p. 180. 


“Of Galzanijm; itsOrigin: Experiments: of the 
Decompojition of Water. 

“ Tutor. It has been obferved as long as } can remember, and 
probably before I was born, that porter, when taken from a pewtet 
pot, had a fuperior fiavour than when drunk out of a glafs, or of 
china, 

“ Charles. Yes, I have often heard my uncle fay fo; but what is 
the reafon of it? : 

“Tutor. Admitting the fact, which is, I believe, generally allowed 
by thofe who are much aceuftomed to that beverage; it is now 
explained upon the principles of GALVANis™. 

“ James. Is Galvaniim snother'branch of fcience? Is there a Gal- 
vanic fluid, as well as an electric fluid? 

“ Tutor. Of the exittence of the ele@ric fluid you now have no 
doubt; the fcience of electricity took its name from electron, the 
Greek word for amber, becaufe amber was one of the firft fabitances 
ebierved to produce, by tubbing, the effects of attraction and re- 
pulfion. Galvanifm derives its name from Dr. Galvani, who firft 
reported to the philofophical world the experiments on which: the 
icience is founded. 

“ Charles. Pray how was he led to make the experiments? 

“ Futor. Galvani, a profetfor of anatomy at Bologna, was one 
evening making fome electrical experiments, and on the table where 
the machine ftood, were fome frogs fkinned. By an accident one of 
the company touched the main nerve of a frog, at the fame moment 
that he took a confiderable fpark from the conductor of the ele¢- 
trical machine, and the mufcles of the frog were thrown into {trong 
convulfions, *Thefe, which were obferved by Ualvani’s wife, led 
the profeffor to a namber of experiments; but as they cannot be 


repeated without much cruelty to living animals, | fhail not enter 
inte » detail of them, 


* James. 
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* James. Were not the frogs dead which firft led to the difcovery! 

“ Tutor. Yes, they were: but the -profeffor ‘afterwards ‘made 
many experiments upon living ones; whence he found, that the 
ceuvulfions, or as they are ufually called, the contraétions pro- 

: duced on the frog, may "be excited without the aid of any apparent 
electricity, merely by making a communication between the nerves 
_ and the mufcles with fubftances that are conductors of ele@ricity. 

“ Charles. Are thefe experiments peculiar to fregs? ~ 

“ Tutor. No, they have been fuccefsfully made on’ almott all 
kinds of animals, from the ox downwards to the fiy, And hence 

it was at firft concluded, that there was an elettricity peculiar to 
animals. 

“ James. You have already fhewn thet the eleétric fluid exifs 
fn our bodies, and may be taken from them, independently of that 
which caufes the contrattions. 

“ Tutor. 1 will thew you an experiment on this fabjeét—Here 
isa thin piece of zinc, which is a fort of metallic fubttance, but not 
what is denominated a petfect metal: lay it under your tongue, 
and lay this half-crown trpon the tongue. Do you tafte any thing 
very peculiar in the metals? 

“ Jumes. No, nothineat all. 

“ Putor. Put them in the fame pofition again, and? ‘tiow bring 
the edges of the two metals into contaét, while the other paris 

- touch the under and upper furfaces ofthe tongue. (2:1 

“ James. Now they excite a very difagrecable taite, fomething 
like copperas. 

“ Tutor. Inttead of the balf-crown, try the experiment with a 
guinea, or with a picce of charcoal. 

“ Charles. 1 perceive the fame kind of talte ‘which James de- 
feribed. How do you explain the fact? 

“ Tutor. Some philofophe rs maintain, that the principle of Gal- 
vanifm and eleGricity is the fame ; and that the former is the evo- 
lution oremitlion of the electric fluid from conduéting bedies, dif 
engaged bysa chemical procefs; while the Jafter'is the: fame thing 
wade apparent to the fenies by non-conducting bodies. | 

“ James. All metals are conducting, fubftances;-of.courfe the 
zinc, the guinca, and the half-crown, are conductors. | 

“ Tutor. Yes, and fo are,the tongue andthe faliva; and it is 
probable, by the decompoiition of fome {mall particles of the 
faliva, the fharp tatte is excited. 

“ Charles. What do you mean by the decompofition of the 
faliva? 

“ Tutor. We fuall, in our chemiftry, fhew you that water is ¢a- 
pable of being decompofed, that is, feparated into two gafes, called 
hydrogen and oxygen. - 

“ James. Is faliva capable of being thus feparated® ©” 

“ Tutor. Certainly, becaufe a great part of it may be: fuppofed 
to be water; and the oxygen combines. with the. metal, while the 
hydrogen, efcapes, and excites the tafte onthe tongue. 

Hi erie The difagreeable tafte on the tongue. cannet, be ~ 
pu 
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puted; but there is no apparent change on the zinc or the half- 
crown, which there ought to be, if a new fubftance, or the oxygen, 
has entered into the combination. 

“ Tutor. The change is, perhaps, too {mall to be perceived in this 
experiment ;. but in others on a larger fcale it will be very evident 
to the fight, by the oxidation of the metals. 

“ James, Here is another ftrange word; I do not know what is 
meant by oxidation. 

“ Tutor, The iron bars fixed before the windows were clean and 
almoft bright, when placed there laft fummer. 

« James, But not being painted, they are become quite rufty, 

“ Tutor. Now, in chemical language the iron is faid to be oxi- 
dated, inftead of rufty ; and the earthy fubftance that may be fcraped 
from them, ufed. to be called the calrof iron; but it is by modern 
chemittry denominated the oxide of iron. 

“ When mercury lofes its fine brightnefs by being long expofed 
to the air, the dulnefs is occafioned by oxidation, that is, the fame 
effect is produced by the air on the mercury, as it was on the iron. 
I will give you another inftance. I will melt fome lead in this 
ladle. You fee a fcum is fpeedily formed. I take it away, and ano- 
ther will arife, and fo perpetually till the whole lead is thus trans- 
formed into an appareatly different fubftance ;—this is called the 
oxide of lead.” 

Although, from the refult of an attentive perufal, we think 
ourfelves authorifed to recommend this work to the notice 
both of thofe who are employed in the inftrucion of young 
perfons, and of thofe who are defirous, at an early age, of 
iiudying for themfelves ; yet we have oblerved fome inaccura- 
cies, which, for the fake of the author, as well as for the 
benefit ot his uninformed readers, we fhall here enumerate. 

The author’s attempt to compare momentum with preflure 
is founded only on erroneous and fuperficial conceptioas. He 
aflerts, vol. i. .p.50, that “if you let a pound, or a hundred 
pounds, fall en the floor, only from the height of an inch 
and a. quarter, it will firike the floor with a momentum equal 
to double its weight.” {t is difficult to conjeéture by what 
mode of calculation this fingular refult is obtained. The fa& 
is, that the “effedts” of momentum and of preffure admit of 
no general comparifon : in particular cafes thefe effets may 
indeed be fimilar and commenturable, but this circumftance 
depends on conditions diftiné from the magnitude of either. 
_. Another very great mifiake occurs foon afterwards. It is 
faid, p. 71, that “ fince the whole {paces defcribed increafe as 
the {quares of the timesjincreafe, io alfo the velocities of fall- 
ing -bodies -increafe inthe {ame proportion; for you know 
that the. velocity muft be meafured by the {pace paffed 
through.” The velocity is meafured, not by the whole fpace 
pailed ‘through; but by the {pace defcribed in any given (hort 
“Vou. V, Nw interval; 
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interval of time ; and it is perfeéily well known that it increafes 
fimply as the time of defcent, and not as its {quare. 

The author chofes to confider the wedge “ as a double in- 
clined plane,” p. 783, and to make the force to the refiftance 
as the thickneis’to twice the length of the fides. But it 
ought to have been obferved, that, by what is here called the 
refittance, the fum of the refiftances operating on both fides, 
and almoft in oppofite directions, is intended. 

Vol. If. p.6. “ The diftance of the fixed ftars from us is 
immentely great; confequently the rays of light have to tra- 
vel this diftance, in the courfe of which, efpecially in their 
patlage through our atmofphere, they are fubje¢t to numberle/s 
reflections and refractions. By means of thefe, other rays of 
lizht cone to the eye, every one of which, perhaps, imprefles 
upon the mind the idea of fo many feparate ftars.” This 
opinion is fupported, p.11, by the aifertion, that the largett 
ftars are fearcely vifible through a long and narrow tube: it 
may, however, catily be confuted by a fingle view of the flarry 
heavens, in which the fiars, although they may twinkle, cer- 
tainly do not appear to dance about fo varioutly as would happen 
if the aflertion were well grounded. P.56, and elfewhere, “ The 
Hertchei planet.” This expreflion is certainly as inelegant 
‘as if we faid the Mars planet, or the Jupiter planet, inftead of 
Mars and Jupiter. P.77. The continuation of the motion of 
a bird on the wing, by means of which it accompanies the 
earth in its rotation and revolution, is very erroneoufly attr- 
‘buted to the action of the “atmofphere,” intiead of the 
inertia and momentum of the bird itfelf. P.83. The whcie 
account of the “rational and fenfible horizon” is confuted 
and inaccurate. P. 96. The principle of “ the lever” has 
certainly nothing to do with the revolution of the eurti 
and fun round their common “ centre of gravity.” 

Vol. LI. p.5. “ Air, quickfilver, and melted metals, are 
fluids, but not liquids;” becaufe quickfilver does not adhere 
to the fingers. This definition of a liquid is, however, neither 
correct not comimonly admitted. The only general characte: 
by which a liquid can be diftinguifhed from a fluid is the 
cohefion of its particles, not with the furrounding bodies, but 
with each other. P.8. The idea of the circular form of the 
“ pores of plants” being adapted to admit the globular par- 
ticles of water, has long been juftly exploded: there can be 
no doubt but that millions of the particles of water might be 
admitted by the tmalleft of them. The doétrine of the recep- 
tion of bodies diffulved into the interitices of the particles of 
the folvent (p.10) has alfo been futisfactorily confuted. P. 76, 
an apparatus is deicribed, intended for thewing the ‘jes 
i ; 0 
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of fluid on furfaces of different magnitudes, by means of a 
weight attached to one of the fides of a veilel which is move- 
able on hinges : but the author negle¢ts, in explaining its opera- 
tion, to coafider the effect of the different forces on different 
parts of this fide, confidered as a lever. P.95. The form of 
a jet of water, projected obliquely upwards, is very incorrectly 
ftated. The point in which the jet interfects the femicircle 
drawn on the fide of the refervoir as a diameter, is by no 
means fuch as is here aflerted and delineated. 

Vol. lV. Conv. iv. and v. Many words are fpent, after the 
example of fome former authors, in proving the non-exiftence 
of fuction. ~ But fuétion may, without impropriety, be defined 
as the diminution of preflure on one fide of a body, by means 
of which it is urged towards that fide; and in this fenfe its 
exiftence cannot be denied. P. 65. The prefence of air “ in 
our flefh” dn an elaftic fiate, is aflerted without any fufticient 
ground. P. 209. A perfon is faid to “ bear up” the pretlure 
of the atmofphere, acting on a furface of 14} feet: but this 
eftimate includes the whele preffure, as well upwards as down- 
wards, and towards every fide, a great part of which merely 
counteracts the action of another part. P. 215. The divifion of 
“ Fahrenheit’s” fcale was not fo completely arbitrary as it is 
here fiated: the degrees exprefs very nearly the apparent 
expanfion of mercury in a tube of glafs, reckoned in ten 
thoufandths of the whole bulk. 

Vol. V. p. 59. “ All the rays that we can admit by means 
of a fmall aperture or hole mujé proceed from an indefinitely 
finall point of the fun, and therefore they are jufily confidered 
as parallel.” This is a very fingular reafon for confidering 
the fun’s rays as parallel. P. 126. The progrefs of the rays of 
light by which an, object is feen in a convex mirror, is de- 
fcribed in a yery confuled manuer. The account of the rain- 
bow (p.173) is alfo extremely defective. P. 187. The linear 
dimentions of objects are confounded with their fuperficial 
dimenfions. P. 207. The rule for finding the magnifying 
power of a compound mifcroicope is completely and unpar- 
donably erroneous. P. 231. “ Artificial magnets” are faid to 
be made of iron, inftead of fieel, iron being “ the moti proper 
for the purpofe.” P. #59. The parallel here drawn between 
magnetuin and electricity is in feyeral refpects imperfed. 

Vol. VL. p.47. “The velocity with which light, and of 
courfe the electric {park moves,—” It is not eafy to give a 
reafon for believing {uch a connexion as is here aflumed, fur- 
ther than mere conjecture, P. 54, and eliewhere, “lay” 
occurs, for lie. P. 56, The experiment here related to fhow 
that the eleétric fluid will pafs through glafs, proves only that 
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it may, be received on one fide when it is carried off from the 
other.” P. 203. “A little nitric acid, added to the water,” 
is faid to render a Galvanic combination more active, “ as the 
acid aéts upon the filver and the zinc.” © But it is only its 
action on the zinc that can be fuppofed to render the com- 
bination more active. ™ 

By correéting thefe errors in their proper places, an inftruc- 
tor may eafily render the {cientific dialogues a fure, as_well as 
an agreeable guide to his young pupils in the paths of natuial 
philofophy. 


—— 



































Ant. CLVI. Occafional Difcourfes on various Subje&s, with copious 

Annotations. By Richard Munkhouje, D. D. of Queen's College, 
Ozford; and Minifter of St. John Baptift’s Church, Wakefield. 
3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1176. Price 11’ 4s. Longman and Co. 
London; and Hurft, Wakefield. 1805. 


UNT bona, funt quedam mediocria, funt mala plura qua 
levis;—faid the facetious Martial, of the publications of his 
day. Who will deny, that we may, without injuttice, apply his 
words to the writings of modern times? Many difcourtes of 
the Englifh divines are indeed excellent, both as to manner 
and matter, and may be regarded as models of fine eompof- 
tion, and as fources of the fcundeft information. Yet, what- 
ever be the caute, whether it arifes from the peculiar nature of 
fuch compofitions, fromthe difficulty of writing in a iftyle 
that the moft illiterate can underftand, and the moft learned 
may applaud, certain it is, that on comparing the multitudes 
that have been publiihed, with the number that have been 
approved, few, comparatively {peaking, have attained to latting 
reputation. Thofe which we are now called upon to examine, 
are twenty-five in number, of which, the following are the 
titles aud texts: J. On the merit and advantage of pre- 
ventive charity, as practifed in benevolent focieties.—Rom. 
xii.10. If. The duty of religious confideration, enforced 
from the commencement of a new year.—Ps, xc. 12. LI, The 
unjuftifiablene’s of the flave trade aflerted on the feveral 
contiderations of nature, reafon, religion, and politieal ex- 
pediency.—Matt. xviii. 7. IV. On the duty of placing 
confidence in God.—Ps.exxvii.1. V. On the reverence that 
is due to facred ordinances——Deut. xxix. 19. VI. On pa- 
triotilm, or the lave of our country.—Ps. cxxii. 6, 7,5, 9- 
Vif. In recommendation of Merrick’s Metrical Verfion of the 
Pialms, in preference; and as greatly fuperior to the two Ver- 
fions sommonly in ufe.—Ps. xlvii.7. VII, On the excellence 
ane Ps a 
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and advantage of a religicus education.—Lfaiah, liv. 13. 
IX. On the ftate and fate of the Jews, and the comparative 
ftate_ of Chriftians.—Ifa. lix.1,2. X. On the duty and 
leafure of relieving our brethren in affli¢tion.—Heb. xiii. 1—3. 
XL. On the rife and progrets of Pfalmody with the Jews, and 
its prefent comparative ftate in the eftablifhed Church of this 
country.—2 Chron. xxix.30. XII. An exhortation to firmnefs, 
energy, and aneney in defeating the projects of our enemies. 
1 Cor. xvi.13. XIIL. The deplorable confequences of rejec&- 
ing the Mefliah, exemplified in the cafe of the Jews.—St. 
Luke, xix. 42. XIV. In praife of free mafonry —As xx. 32. 
XV. The duty of thankfgiving indifpenfable, asone appointed 
means of glorifying God.—Ps. 1. 23. XVI. An exhortation 
to the practice of thofe fpecific virtues which ought to prevail 
in the mafonic charaGier.—St. Matth. v. 16. XVII. The 
Chriftian duties of vigilance, circumfpection, and care, recom- 
mended and enforced. —St. Luke xxi. 36. XVIII. An incen- 
tive to offices of kindnefs, and to aéts of beneficence.—~ 
1 Pet.iii.8. XIUX. The favour of God a ready and never 
failing recompenfe for the efforts of bravery and refolution in 
his fervice.—2 Chron. xix.2. XX. A caution againft extra- 
vagancies of religious frenzy, and the dangers of political 
delufion.—Ps. it. 1. XXI. The wifdom to be derived from 
a retrofpect of the miferies of war, and a return of the 
bleflings of peace.—Ifaiah xxvi. 12. XXII. National prof- 
perity confidered as dependant on national righteoufnefs, and 
as beft promoted by a monarchical form of government.—~ 
1. Sam. xii. 24,25. XXII] Piety to God the foundation and 
fole {upport of real patriotilm.—2 Chron. xv, 2. XXIV. The 
excellence of our conftitution, and the profperity of the ftate, 
good grounds of patriotic. exultation and pious gratitude -— 
eut. iv. 7,8. XXV. Indifference to true. religion, one of 
the characteriftic failings of the prefent age.—Rev. ili. 19. 
The volumes are concluded with. ‘* General thoughts on the 
late fcanty harveft, and the. dreary profpect of a hard winter, - 
firft publithed in 1799.” ne 
Of thefe fermons, as the titles themfelves will fhow, a con- 
fiderable number have been occafioned by aur prefent and 
former conteit with the French nation. The: 4th, 6th, oth, 
13th, 17th, 19th. 2oth, 22d, and 25th, were preached on days 
of folemn humiliation; the 12th, 15th, and: 21ft, on days of 
public, thankfgiving ; and the 23d and 24th were addrefied 
to a corps of volunteers, the former previous to the receiving 
of their colours, the latter whilft they were engaged on 
permanent duty, 
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The times and circumftances which called forth many of 
the difcourfes which we have particularized, were confefledly 
of the moft alarming nature and complexion. Without, was 
a fierce, an implacable, and an unprincipled enemy, who had 
thrown into convulfions one half of Europe, and had dit 
mayed the other; men, who had fubverted the laws, the 
throne, and the religion of their country, and had invited the 
fubjects of other fiates to imitate their intemperate zeal. 
Within, was a defperate, an intriguing, and an increafing 
party, which, dazzled by the fophifticated reafoning of the 
philofophitts, or, concealing the worft of intentions under the 
ipecious pretence of reform, was ready to plunge this country 
into a fimilar gulf of mifery. At fuch an era therefore, an 
zra, when every thing dear and valuable was at ftake, a degree 
of warmth and zeal appear to have been admiffible. It will 
be thought by many, that it became the duty of every friend 
to the eftablifhed order of things, to declare, as opportunity 
prefented itfelf, his deteftation of fuch principles and pio- 
ceedings; that on the clergy, it was peculiarly incumbent, 
not only to avow with opennefs the fentiments with which 
they were themfelves impreffed, but to produce, as far as 
pofiible, fimilar feelings in the minds of fuch as were entrufied 
to their care. 

We are prepared to admit the propriety of this reafoning to 
a dueextent. Nor are we tobe reckoned among the number 
of thofe who would entirely exclude from the pulpit difcuffions 
of a political nature. We are, ready to concede that itis the 
duty of a paftor to embrace the occafion, which days fet apart 
for fafis prefent, of difpelling the unmanly fears, ard corre¢t- 
ing the improper views of his flock. But we do not confider it 
to be his fole or principal duty. To raife the foul to God, and 
to excite an abhorrence of every thing that may draw down his 
vengeance upon us, is or ought to be, we conceive, the grand 
object of the preacher. The very forms of prayer, which the 
Church is directed to make ufe of on thefe occafions, are evi- 
dently drawn up under the influence of fentiments congenial 
to our own.. We findin them thankfgivings indeed, for the 
advantages which, as a nation, we enjoy; but we meet with no 
proud comparifons between the righteoufnefs of ourfelves, and 
the iniquity of our enemies. Nothing like ‘ ftand off, for [am 
holier than thou’ can be difcovered in them; but, on the con- 
trary, they feem intended to avert our thoughts from every 
thing that can feed our vanity, and to direct them to fuch 
objects as may increafe our felf-abafement. To us, therefore, 
nothing appears more improper, at a time when we approach 
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the Supreme Being, to deprecate his wrath upon a prefump- 
tion that we are grievous offenders, than to turn the attention 
of the congregation from their own fins, and to fix it on thofe 
of others; thus. giving additional force to that pride of heart 
which is favourable to the malignant paflions in proportion as 
it is injurious to religion. We by no means intend to aillert, 
that a// the faft fermons of Dr, M. errin thefe particulars ; but 
we muft be permitted to think that his patrioti{m, loyalty, and 
deteftation of French principles, have occafionally tranfported 
him beyond due bounds; that they have led him, in his ar- 
dour to produce correfpondent fentiments in his hearers, to 
a neglect of enforcing that felf-humiliation which fhould 
never be loft fight of in compofitions of this nature. 

But whatever may be the opinion of different perfons, with 
re{pect to thefe points, few, we conceive, will be tound to con- 
demn the judgment we have formed of the leading features 
which ought to characterize a difcourfe profefledly compofed 
to hail the return of peace. Lt will be admitted by competent 
judges, we imagine, that every thing which tends to keep 
alive the flames of enmity and difcord in the breafts of the re- 
fpective nations, fhould be fiudioufly and cautioufly avoided. 
A wide field, it is true, opens itfelf to the preacher, and a fa- 
vourable opportunity is afforded him of expatiating on the 
horrors of war, and contrafting them with the bletlings of 
tranquillity. The. minifter of God may dwell with peculiar 
advantage and effect on the bancful tendency of the corrupt 
pafiions of man; the mifery they entail on all that come 
within their fphere of aétion. He may thus cherifh in his 
audience, he may tiius create in them, a fincere defire to main- 
tain the peace whichthey have obtained. But to rake into the 
hot-bed of crimes with which a former enemy might be 
charged ; to hold =p to view all the errors and mifdeeds, na- 
tional and individual, of which he has been guilty; to dwell 
upon circumftances which cannot fail in exciting anger and 
indignation: this furely is the effort of a mifguided, though 
pethaps, well-intentioned zeal. It is to throw, not water, but 
oil, on the half extinguifhed flame. It cannot but add one 
more to the otherwile fufficiently numerous obftacles which 
oppofe themielves to that reciprocal forgivenefs which can 
alone form the bafis of mutual and lafting concord. 

Let us for a moment iuppote, that the unhappy difputes 
which agitated the reign of (he unfortunate Charles, and which 
terminated in his death, conid have been brought to an iffue 
lets tragical ; let us fuppofe an orator to have addreffed the 
Parliament, in a congratulatory fpeech on the occafion ; what 
Opinion would have been formed of that map, who, inftead of 
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pouging balm into the wounds of his country, aud. recom- 
mend@g,oblivion of paft tranfactions, feduloufly fought out 
all the imprudent actions of his king, and held them up to the 
obfervation.and hatred of his audience? 

Withthefe imprefiions upon our minds, the perufal of Dr. 
M.s,thapk{giving fermen for the return ,of peace, has given 
us G@ouade., e fofteft expreffion) confiderable diffatisfaction. 
It was with forrow.and regret, that we faw him expatiating 
on thofe horrid {cenes of pillage.and of blood which funk the 
charactes/of the French people below the level of humanity. 
We followed him with pain and grief through the catalogue 
of the. enormities;.and we clofed the difcourfe with this 
conviction upon our minds, thatin what degree foever it might 
have become the harbinger of war, it was totally unfuited to the 
meilenger of peace. Dr. Munkhoufe, indeed, difclaims all in- 
tention of keeping alive the flame of contention, “ 1 have 
not,” fays he, “ engaged in this brief review, this. fummary 
recapitulation of revolutionary events, and their dreadful 
confequences ina neighbouring country, with any with thereby 
to keep alive the antipathies of national refentment, and thus 
perpetuate hoftilities between two powerful countries.”* But 
at the very name of ‘ revolutionary events,’ he again takes fire, 
and breaks out again into invectives againkt ‘ their deplorable 
confequences.’ Dr. M. wilhed not to perpetuate national 
refentment, why, it is obvious to atk, why did he enter 
into a difcuffion fo admirably well calculated to produce 
thateffect? Was it for the purpofe of encreafiug our at- 
tachment to that government to which we belong? Such 
is his own account, and we are ready to give him full] credit 
for the motive. But he does not teem to have obferved, 
that the blaze of liberty, falifely fo called, which had kindled 
a flame in the hearts of many weak men, and had dazzled 
the eyes even of fome among the wife, no longer retained 
its power. It was in fact extinguifhed; its {pecious form was 
gong, its hideous confequenees remained, remained expofed 
to theabfervation even of carelefs beholders, and in almott 
ever}séedhuider'had produced fimilar confequences, i. e. till 
greater love and veneration for our own excellent conftitution, 

Wemese!aot better pleafed with fome parts of. Dr. Munk- 
a Gregoriiin and Free-mafonry, ,The poev’s 
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But it is not fo with the divine. In this character, with 
{portive creations of fancy, he is not concerned; his objeét is 
truth, and truth only. With one fpecies of that alone, 
(r ligious truth) is he immediately concerned. Whenever he 
lofes fight of this his guiding ftar, he lotes fight of every 
thing that can command our reverence. Of the nature of the 
inftitations, in praile of which thefe fermons were compofed, 
we profefs not to be acquainted. They are highly extolled by 
our author, and by the initiated at large, for the encourage- 
ment which they afford to charity and benevolence. Nor are 
we difpofed to difpute the honours that they claim, though it 
might, without a’ breach of candour, be afked, how it comes 
to pafs, that°around an eftablifhment thus laudable, a veil 
fhould be thrown, not lefs impenetrable than thofe which 
have concealed the worft defigns? But we certainly are not 
difpofed to approve fuch wild affertions as the following paf- 
fage will be found to contain : 


“We have indeed feen a fifter-fociety induftrioufly traced (in its 
operative quality at leaft) from age to age, and exiting in every 
climate from the period of creation to the prefent hour. Its re- 
cords are Clofely interwoven with the annals of holy writ; and its 
traditions muft be allowed to aflume an air of fobernefs and authen- 
ticity.’ If, admid the filence that prevails on the fubje& of Gre- 
gorilm, we have to regret the darknefs in which much of its hiftory 
is abfolutely involved, we may however fecurely felicitate ourfelves 
on this, that it is mot rendered ludicrous by the minute and le~ 
boured details of an intricate narrative, nor fondly perplexed by 
the bufy. meddlings of vague and fanciful conjectures—fuch, for 
inflance, as commonly accompany the fabulous hiftories of the 
primeval eflablifhments of the earth. All that we are enabled to 
collett'at this day, concerning the probable era of our venerable 
Order, is‘to be fought for in its myftic fymbols; in that curious 
difplay of hieroglypbic: ledrming, which, amid the revolutions of 
time end the wreck of ‘ages, has defcended to us. Thefe emblems 
indeed; itis to be-dpprehended, have undergone material moditica- 
tions. They maynet,:I grant, have been faithfully derived from 
the very:period of the Inflitution; whilft it is obvious to remark, 
that'fome- of them are coeval with time itfelf, and all may boak& 
of antediluvian antiquity.” ; 

In truth we fhall not affe& to conceal the difguft which we 
felt on the perutal of this filly paflage. Would Dr. M. feriouily 
be thought to believe, that Free-mafonry and the creation 
were contemporary produétions ? Does he mean ferioufly to 
affert that Adam was a Free-mafon; that the inflitution was of 
God (for from his premifes thefe conclufions flow), and that 
its records are clofely conneéted with thofe of holy writ, al- 
though every page of the Bible gives, by its filence, the lie to 
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the affertion? If he anfwers in the affirmative, we can but 
pity his underftanding ; if in the negative, we muft freely re- 
probate his proceedings, To whatioever caufe, however, the 
paragraph owes it origin, whether to defe& of judgment or 
exceis of adulation, we are indignant that the pulpit fhoul 
have fuffered a proftitation fo unbecoming. 

If any thing could exceed in abfurdity the above paflage, 
the following might put in its claim to that diftinétion : 

“ And who can tell? Gresortans may have been incore 
porated, they may have flourifhed as a fociety, and ditfufed 
comfort and happinefs in countries, the prefent inhabitants of which 
are unconicious even that fuch an Inftitution now is, or ever did 
exift among men. They may have relieved the wants, and glad- 
dened the hearts, of myriads, in climes far removed from each 
other as is the rifing from the fetting fun.” 


if a man is determined to be ridiculous, why, he mutt take 
his courfe. But we could wifh him to choofe fome other 
piace than the church wherein to difplay himielf. “ The Gre- 
gorians may have flourifhed,” &c. Very fine, truly, and won- 
deroutly edifying. Many things, good Do¢tor, may have been, 
and, like your Gregorian inftitution, MAY NoT. We fancy 
that the reverend preacher would have been fomewhat abathed, 
had any plain man, like ourfelves, ftopt him in his career, by 
requefting that he would tell him net what might have becu, 
but what Aad been; thathe would defcend from the heroics 
ot comeciure, to fimple matter of fa&. But, perhaps, theie 
gentlemen, like fome travellers, confider themfelves as licenfed 
perfons. Poilibly, they think that it is for them to tell won- 
ders, and for the uninitiated to believe them. If any one of cur 
readers is difpofed to grant to them this privilege, he may be 
inclined to believe Dr. M, when he tells us, ‘ that at the time 
when all flef had corrupted itfelf, the {pirit and mafter prin- 
ciple by which Mafons were directed, entered with Noau into 
the ark (or lodge) prepared by the great Architect of the 
univerfe;’ for ourfelves, we can only lament that he was not 
catied-in to aid the fagactous Mr. ‘Taylor, im his explanation 
of the Platonic mytteries. 

It may be thought that we have faid enough of Free- 
mafonry and its panegynft. Yet we cannot prevail upon 
ourfelves to omit noticing a paffage in which we are informed 
“ that it is ineumbenf on al/ Mafons, (upon Chriftian Mafons 
in particular) to have recourfe to the word of his (God’s) grace, 
in the ingenuous wifh to underftand what it contains, in a firm 
refolution of mind to profit from its inftruétions ; to treature up 
right notions of the Deity, to be convinced of our abtolute 
cependance upon hiv, te lay up a good foundation ofeclign 
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faith and moral conduct.” Now, we had been fo weak as to fup- 
pole, that all this was incumbent not only on Chritiian Ma- 
sons, but on Chriftians of all denominations; that it was 
defirable, not only that Mafons in generai, but that the whole 
race of mankind at large fhould be directed by thefe rules. Our 
logick had further taught us to believe, that if the whole 
human race could once be brought to fearch the {criptures, 
with a fincere wifh to underftand them, and to form right 
notions of the Deity, that they would be converted, and hive, 
But here lies the difficulty ; they will not look into the facred 
volumes with this teachable difpofition, And how the Hindoo, 
ihe Mutlulman, and the difciple of Confucius, can venerate 
as Majons, what as religionitts they defpife, we profets our- 
felves, after all that Dr. Munkhoufe has written,* unable toun- 
derftand, In hisaccount of the principles of a Mafon’s heart,+ 
we cannot follow him, It may be fufficient to remark, that 
he afcribes to Free-mafonry, and its filter Gregorifm, e@ects 
which mutt be attributed to the gofpel of Chrift, and to that 
golpel only. He feems to elevate the former to the dignity 
ot the latter; and confequently we, who have learned from 
the Apoftle to glory only in the crots of Chrift, fhould neither 
Aifcharge our ja as 1 AT abt nor critics, if we declared not 
our difapprobation of this worfe than trifling. 

We have not the pleafure of being acquainted with Dr. M., 
but from the incautious manner in which he fometimes writes, 
and the inconclufive manner in which he fometimes reafons, 
we are induced to think that he is a young man. 

He teils. us in one paflage ¢ that ‘ obedience, gratitude, and 
adoration, are due to God alone.” In another, § ‘ that we are 
not to indulge in the extravagant wifh to arrive at a degree of 
moral and political perfection which is unattainable in the 
prefent fiate of our being.’ Now, what are the practical lef 
toas to be derived from thefe doctrines? Evidently, that we 
mutt be ungrateful and difobedient to every human being ; and 
that it is folly toaim at that bright and exemplary holinefs 
which the gofpel inevery page, and the Apofiles in every epijile, 
teach us to purfue! Yet we imagine, that when thele obvious 
deductions are placed in all their deformity before the author's 
eyes, he will not be lefs forward than ourfelves to reprobate 
and condemn them. For, probably, by ibefe wild and unte- 
nable pofitions, he means nothing move than. that gratitude 
and abedience are primarily and Super eminently due to God; 

. and 





* Compare vol. ii. p. 261, with p. 262.—Rev. + Ibid. p. 271. 
t Vol. i, p.47. § Vol. iii, p. 206. 
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and the want of abfolute perfection, in the moral and political 
world, ought not to createin us fuch diffatisfaction, as may lead 
us to attempt to remedy thefe imperfections by means which 
may ultimately increafe the malady. In the coaftruction of 
the paragraph that contains the latter fentiment, Dr. M. ha 
‘been peculiarly unfortunate. It is lamentably ungraumaticel, 

* It [the confideration of the effeéts of the French revalutiox] 
fhould teach us as Britith fubjetts, as living under a form of wn 
vernment, the work of a long fuccellion of ages, and the envy and 
admiration of all people, net to indulge in wild fpeculations; nor 
jn the extravagant wilh to-arrive at a degree of moral and political 
éxcellence, which is unattainable in the prefent fiate of our being 
inconfifient with the exifiing order of things, and with the all-wife 
and unalterable difpenfations of Providence, even to think, without 
horror, of adventuring upon a change which might fpeedily terminate 
én our dejiruction.” 

The words which we have marked with Italicks have no 
fort of connection with what precedes or follows them. They 
cannot be reconciled with any known rules of compofition, 
To make any fente of them, we muft write, ¢ Itis madnels even 
to think,” &c. or fomething equivalent. But to this fubjet 
we fhall return hereatter. We proceed at prefent to notice a 
few more inftances where Dr. M.’s reafoning is unguarded or 
pernicious, 

In vol. ii. p. 300, he remarks, that ‘ by offering thanks and 
praife to the Supreme Being, a kind of mutual intercowe 
of kind offices may be faid to be efablifhed between man and his 
Creator? Far be it from us wantonly to wound tie feelings of 
any man exifting, to throw out unneceffarily the fmailet 
hint againft the morals or religion of any writer. But we 
fhould lay a load upon our contciences, and that a heavy one, 
if we forbore to declare, that the idea conveyed to us by thele 
words is more than abfurd; that it is almoft blafphemous. 
For, according to this {cheme of things, a fort of trade is car- 
ried on between God ard inan. » The former is made to fell a 
certain portion of henefiis, for which the latter is to give a 
certain portion Of praife. Such is the conclution (we fhudder 
whillt we write it) that flows from thefe premifes.- But from 
the feriptures we fhall derive a very different leffon ; by them 
we tbalt be informed, that whatever we enjoy, whether health 
or riches, the hopes of happinefs here, or the profpedt of im- 
mortality hereafter, is of the free mercy and unnierited grace 
of God. The latt and moft excellent gift was indeed beftowed 

oa. man, not only before he had the abi/itu, but even before: he 
had thewi#, before he had the difpofition, to make any: re- 
tur; at s time, when he was leagued with the declared enemy 
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of God. We offer unto the Almighty praifes and thankf- 
givings, not as fuppofing ourtelves capable of making any 
return for his favours, nor as able, by any thing we can do, to 
Jeflen the weight of our obligations to him ; but we offer them 
as thereby confefling our gratitude to him andour dependance 
vpon him; as difclaiming all idea of merit on our part, and as 
acknowledging, that the leait and meanett of his favours is 
infinitely more than we can poffibly repay. Where is the 
reciprocity which a mutual intercourle of kind offices implies? 
Itis clearly.a vonentity, The expreilion fhould be difcarded 
ivom the writings, the idea fhould be banithed from the 
thoughts of every found and well principled Chrifiian. ,The 
ailertion alfo, which the following paffage contains, appears 
to be not a little extraordinary. 

“We [theclergy] profels not to be minutely acquainted with 
all the particular tenets by which the various fibdivided anomalous 
clais of modern ieparatitts are anxious to be dittingutthed from 
one another; nor do we even know the many fanciful appellations 
by which they affect to be denominated (fuflice it that they poiets 
this information themfelves) ; much lefs do we-pretend to decide 
upon, Oreven to form au opinion of the relative plaufibility and 
torce of argument by which ‘their feverul tenets ure reipeciively 
maintained, But if we righily underfiand our eccletiattical contti- 
tutions and canons, which are built upon ihe authority of the re- 
vealed word and will of God, the whole are expofed to the feverett 
cenlures.”——( Vol, i, p, 154-5). 

3, M. has certainly founded his notions of a clergyman’s 
knowledge ona. very narrow batis; he bas meafured, we - pre 
iume, the attainments of his brethren by the téandard of his 
own. We are not, indeed, fo unreafonable as to fuppote that 
every parith priefi is profoundly veried in theological poe 
lentics; fince among them, as among other orders of man- 
kind, different men muft have different opportunities and 
different inclinations for ftudy. But with a well-informed 
divine, controverfial fubjects will form an important object of 
telearch. When opinions the moft monttrous are ditleminated 
by feétarifts, and infified on as effentials of Chiriftianity, the 
regular minifters of the Church are imperioutly called upon 
to guard their flocks from the danger of contagion. They muft 
frequently bring the arguments, by which defigning or igno- 
rant.men would miflead the unwary, to the teit of reafon and 
of fcripture.. They muft fhow, that the dogmas which. they 
would inculcate, are not founded on truth, and receive no 
fupport from the revealed word of God. But how is this to 

‘done by .a. man unacquainted with the principles of the 
“ tepaxatitts,’ .and undecided as to the force and plaatiiility of 
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the arg:ments ou which their tenets depend? It is obvious 
to remark, too, that Dr. M.’s method of defending the efa 
blithed Chorch is exaétly fimilar to that by which the Ko. 
manifts defend theirs—Thofe who diflent from the church 
are cenfured by the canons; and the canons are truftworthy, 























becaufe founded on the word of God. —What is this but ty this . 
aygue in a circle ?—To fupport the decifions of the church by pre 
the authority of icripture, the authority of fcripture by the 1 
decitious of the church? Never will there be wanting, we brs 3 
truit, among the eftablifhed miniftry, men ‘accurately ac. x ! 
guainted with the doctrines of the diffentients, and the plauf- se 
bility of their refpective arguments; and able and ready to f : 
fhow the unfoundnets of the one, and the weaknets of the Hel 
other; not by referring to canons, whofe authority our op- ‘cli 
pourets deny, but by examining the word of God, to which Fs " 
oth fides appeal. re: 
On grounds equally untenable, Dr. M. teaches us thet Doc 
Bacon was one of the wifeft and Best Of men, and that David vie 
Was, ina great meature, the inftilutor of the external rites of ‘At, 
- the Jewith worthip. ‘To the meed of wi/dom, Bacon had a fat 
undifputed claim. His mind was of the moft gigantic kind. pits 
Its vatinels was equal to the moft grand, and its acutenefs to tha 
the moft minute objects. — But to the title of moral excellence 8 
his pretenfions were lefs legitimate. ‘ His ingratitude aa Ee 
friend, his adulation as a courtier, and his venality as a chan the 
cellor,” prove tc what a difgraceful meadnnets a firft-rate genius i 
could defcend. Dr. M. muft be lamentab!ly ignorant of tlie yee 





hiftory of thofe times, if he knows not that in the eighteenili 
year of the firft James a committee was appointed, by the 
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Houle of Commons, to enquire into the conduct of the Courts 

























of Juitice ; which committee refolved, that there were iu‘h- am 
cieut grounds for an aecufation of the chancellor (Bacon); ful 
that twenty-three articles were actually fent to the Upper pi 
Houte for his crimination; and that Bacon himfelf, conferous ) 
of his guilt, gave ina written paper to the Lords, containing a 
© his bumble confeflion and humble fubmifiion ; in which he to 
fays, “ Upon advited contideration of the charge, defcending wis 
into my own conicience, and calling my memory to account, tic 
as far as | ain able, [do plainly and ingenuoutfly confels thet no 
1 am guilty of corruption, and do renounce all defence, and do wi 
put myfelf on the merey of your Lordfhips.” And when atk- in 
ed whether he would adhere to this confeffion, he replied, th 
« My Lords, it is my act, my hand, and iny heart: I beieech al 
your Lordihips to be merciful toa broken reed.” Dr. M. mutt fe 
be greatly defective in biftorical knowledge if he is not aware, ‘ 





likewiie, that the Houfe fentenced him to be fined and ~ 
joned; 
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foned; declared him incapable for ever of holding any office, 
of fitting in parliament, or of appearing within the precinéts 
of the court.—As to ‘ David having been, ina great meafure, 
the inftitutor of the external rites of the Jewith worfhip,’ we 
are perfectly at a lofs to conjecture whence Dr. M. derived 
this information. We had always fuppofed that the cere- 
monial, as well as other parts of the Jewifh worfhip, were in- 
ftituted by God himfelf, who was pleafed to make Moies the 
vehicle of hiscommands. If our author will look into the book 
of Leviticus he will find that we have fome foundation for this 
our fuppofition, 

In his tenth difcourfe, this author informs us that we learn 
from the portion of fcripture which he has chofen for his text, 
(Heb, xiil. v. 1—3) that the, pious exhortations which were 
delivered by the jume epojtle, in the former part of the very 
jume epiftle, were not befiowed in vain! It is aftonifhing that 
‘the Dr. fhould not have difcovered the abfurdity of the thing. 
Hoes he fuppofe that the epifile was written piecemeal; that 
the apoftle waited to fee the effect of the firjé part before he 
difpatched the fecond? ‘To extract any thing like common 
fenfe from his obfervations, we muft imagine that he did con- 
ceive fo, For how could it be within the reach of poflibility, 
that the apotile fhouid know the effect which his exhortations 
produced upon the Hebrew converts actually before thofe ex- 
hortations reached them? betore the letter which contained 
them was fent, before it was completely written? In other 
words, how could an effect be produced before its caufe was in 
+xiftence ? 

Having thus unrefervedly delivered our fentiments on iome 
parts of Dr. Munkhonte’s Sermons (and it would not be ditfi- 
cult to add largely to our criticifins) it is bat fair to lay before 
our readers a more favourable {pecimen of his talents. ‘The 
lubjoined extract feems as well calculated for the purpofe as 
any we could felec. 

“ Every word, every action of our biefied Lord, when well 
weighed, and rightly and duly confidered, muti be of great moment 
to his true difciples through every period of time, to the confum- 
mation af all things. His precepts were delivered for the diree- 
tion and benefit-of mankind; and the whole of his prophecies will 
not be fulfilled, until he afflumes, in the prefence of a proftrate 
world, the power and dignity with which he was from the beginning 
invefted.. By revolving .in our minds the circumftances that unfold 
themfelves in the narrative of our Saviour’s life and fufferings, we 
are furnifhed with an inexhauftible fund of interefting inveftigation 
and pertinent remark, The bleflings which are promifed to his 
faithful followers are extended to us, if we, on our part, are ready 
w perform the covenant made with us. 
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difobedient, will fall upon us, if we refufe to liften to his word, and 
to difcharge the duties of our holy profeffion. And when we reag 
thofe predictions which were addreffed by the Melliah to the Jews, 
which were, in fome cafes, to centre in them—in other inftances to 
fpread through the whole of the Chriftian difpeufation, it will per. 
haps be difficult for us fo to arrange and feparate our ideas, as not 
to take to ourfelves much caufe of folicitude and apprebenfica, 
whitft we lament the obduracy of that haplefs people, in whom has 
already been accomplifhed a part of thofe alarming denunciatiois 
which appear to be confined to them. O, thut they had known ix 
their day the things that did belong unto their peace ! 

“ A frequent contemplation of its prefent ftate, contraéted with 
the occurrences which are preferved in the hiflory of the earlier 
ages of Chriftianity, when the condutt of its profeffors is found, in 
fome inttances, to have done honour to, in too many others to 
have degraded it—a perfuaiion, that the refult of any minute in- 
quiry on this head, in order to afcertain the relative excellence of 
the evangelical character through an intermediate fpace of nearly 
eighteen centuries, would not be attended with that fatisfaction, uor 
productive of thofe confolations, which, in an inquiry of fuch vat 
mement, every true believer muft be anxious to have fecured to 
him—a confeioufnels that the nominal Chriftian of modern tine 
refembles, in too many points of comparifon, the half converted 

judaizing Chrifian of antiqrity—a review of the filent progrefi of 
fuperfiition towards a total forgetfulnefs, or an avowed contempt 
ot divine revelation, and an obfervation of the havoc recently made 
by, of the Rill greater havoc to be dreaded from, the ravages ot th 
evil genius of intidelity—thefe confiderations brought together, ar 
furely calculated to produce 2 degree of ferioufnefs clofely connet- 
ed with fear: they cannot but give rife to certain melancho'y 
forebodings, that without a fpeedy reformation of life, anda mor 
exemplary Lehaviour, the fame punifiment may await ws, which i 
emphatically denounced ageinft him who, knowing his lord’s will 
but not preparing himfelf to do according to that will, thal] be 
beaten with many ftripes. For I would afk of every confiderate, 
reflecting, and unprejudiced perfon, Does our conduét correfpont 
with the purity of our holy profeffion? Do we prattife the duties 
that are laid upon us by the precepts and injuntions of the gofpe 
of Jefus? Or rather, Is not the tenor of our lives, for the moft part, 
incompatible with the principles by which we would be thought 
be directed ? 

“ But to recur to a confideration of that portion of fcripture 
which is connected with the text. Let us attend our bleffed Saviou' 
to Jerufalem, and mark his condué there. We thall find him wi- 
formly holding out to us an example that we fhould follow bs 
fteps; whether we examine his converfation and behaviour during 
thofe intervals in which he was at liberty to addrefs himfelf 1 
public to the Jews, or contemplate him in retirement with his di* 

ciples. From this his faal entrance inte the boly city, to the - 
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of his crucifixion, a fhort period only wes to intervene; ang he 
appears to have loft no opportunity efopening and eftab ‘ume hing the 
minds of his ftill-doubting and ir refulute difeiples conceruing, the 
nature,and end of his miffion ;_of calling the.attention of i perple 
to the error of their ways, and,of warning them againft the calam 
ties that threatened them. His difcourfes (as I have already faite) 
were addrefied to alleeto the Jew, the Geafile, and the Chrittian ; 
and will be found applicable to. the ftate of all—alike to natigns 
and to individuals, ALL areimplicuted in his remoniirances; anu 
have an intereft in his promifes; aLy have cauf wo dread the came 
pletion of thofe predittions, which involve the fate of kingdoms, 
and the future dettination of the fouls of men —Tbe occafion of the 


_ prefent folemnity will, I trufi, have prepared you for an. unpye- 


judiced difcutlion of thefe and fimilr fubjects, and for a ferious 1 Li- 
veltigation into the temper aud tendency of your own minds. 

‘ That the moral frame of the world is fatt falling to decay can- 
not, I think, have, efcaped your confcioufnefs and obi ery ation. You 
behold the revelation of the géfpel open ily outraged ; its interefis 
endangered; a whole nation in the ve ry b ofom oft Chrittianity, caft- 
ing off the worthip, denying even the exitten re of the Supre ine 
Being, and “ treading under toct the Son of God’ And if we are 
inclined to confole ourfelves, amidit fuch prev ailing deprayity, 


' with an idea that the wolf of fcepticifm hath not been able » asyet 


to make any violent inroads into the fold of Chriit’s church, as 
fenced round about at the ) ed yet, allowing this to be trye, 
there is furely a wide and maniieft difference between the fanctit 
of the doctrines which we profefs, and a relaxed and wavering Gf 
cipline, Contemplating our ftate uuder this imprelion, in this ne 
favourable and, alarming point of view, we fhall vainly ftrive to 
fupprets the terrors of our minds, whilft we perufe the comprehen- 
five unqualified denunciations of fcripture upon all the cantemners 
of God’s word and facraments. , Comparifons occur, where the 
fimilitudés are fo tiriking as to magnify Our apprehenfions. We 

led to reflect upon the punifhments that have been already exe- 
cuted, we read of thofe which are hereajter to. be inflided on ingta- 
titude, impiety, and impenitence. We fee the defolation which is 
brought upon the church of Chrift by the pride and intolerance of a 
worldly philofophy, and tremble left the period fhould quickly arrive 
when it fhall be faid to this our country—LIf thou hadi kuown, 
even thou, in this “thy day, the thiugs that belong unto thy 
peace !”—(Vol. ii: p. 206—212.) 


Of this <author’s ftyle'we cannot fpeak in very Hattering 
terms. It has matiy plate eed which we deem improper 
and inelegant.' -In the two “following pailages the verbs up- 
pear to be-ufed ina manner neither fanctioned by authority 

* nor fupported by analogy. 


“ Itisthis unhallowed propenfity to philefophize pure religiou 
and true: pgtriotifim.’ tee (Vol.i. p. 277.) 
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“ More heinous, and fiill more abhorrent to the feelings of un- 
corrupted human nature, were the vices which have configned to 
everlaiting infamy the remembrance of thofe wretched inhabitants 
of the cities of the plain, of whom we read that the divine ven- 
geance rained fire and brimftone upon them out of heaven; pajing 
them through the flames,” &c.—(Vol. iii. p. 17.) 

Propriety of Janguage feems to demand “ making them to 
pas through the flames,” &c. 

The application of the participle in the following paragraph, 
feems alfo to be unufual and incorrect. 

“ In the too fuccefsful machinations of vanity and difaffection we 
have to bewail the deplorable confequences of an avowed rebellion, 
which has left behind it forrow and fuffering, the‘remembrance of 
which will long be loaded with many a heavy figh, and wept with 
bitter tears —(Vol. ii. p. 312.) 

' This writer is likewife miftaken in his ufe of the verb /ay, 
and talks of a man’s ‘ laying’ (bemg) under an obligation, 
inftead of ‘lieing’ In thefe paflages, however (with the ex- 
ception of the firtt, from which we can collect no fort of fenfe) 
the author’s meaning is fufficiently intelligible. But in that 
which we fubjoin he really does not fay what he intended to 
fay. 

“ Such hafty overflowings of liberty have been mifunderftood by 
our enemies. Tey have been taken for the full tide of difaffection, 
dud looked upon by them as if we were weary of falling out and quar- 
felling with our happy conflitution."—(Vol. 1. p. 231.) 

Indeed the fentence, as it now ftands, is little better than 
nonfenfe. When men are tired of quarrelling with each other, 
they generally return to amity and concord; and when the 
difaffected are weary of falling out with our conftitution, or, 
in other words, are weary of their difaffection, we fhould fup- 
pofe that they would remain difaffeéted no longer.—The 
conftruction of the foliowing paffage is alfo extremely clumfy : 

* With the former object before you, ye will perceive the expe- 
diency of a liberal application of, in the latter cafe the neceffity of an 
economical attention to, the funds of the fociety,”—(Vol. il. p. 374.) 

To this form of exprefiion, which, if our memory fail not, 
has been condemned by the judicious Lowth, Dr. M. is much 
attached. Thus we have ‘ employed dy, and derived from, 
bim’*, ‘ Affection for ...and fervices ¢o our fellow-creatures +, 
« Requifite to and obligatory in itt, ‘ Efteem for and attacl- 
ment ¢o our incomparable coniftitution’§; and a. hundred 
fimilar phraies. 


The 
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The Dr. is oceafionally very inattentive, likewife, to gram- 
matical precifion, as the annexed extraét will evince. 

« T cannot but fu/ped that diffent and refiftance have not always 
their rife in defigns the meft honourable, nor in feelings the mott 
ingenuous, any more than that they are always fubfequently adhered 
to on the fole grounds of principle and conviction.”"—(Vol. 1. 
p- 203.) 

The fentence muft be caft in an entirely new mould before 
it can be reconciled with the principles of correct writing. 
Dr. M. fhould have faid, ‘I nv more believe that dijjent aud 
refiftance have their rife in defigns the mojé honourable, or feet- 
ings the moft ingenuous, than that they are always, &c. . The 
following fentence is liable to fimilar objections : 

“ If againft fuch a fociety of men, mutually connedted together 
with a view to general benefit and convenience, there fhould be any 
one fo faftidious as to object to the inflitution, and reliftits claims to 
the character of benevolence,” &c.—(Vol. 1. p. 25.) 

The inaccuracy would be removed by omitting the words 
‘ to the inflitution” ‘ The fubftitution of ‘ hall’ for < let 
them’, and ‘ before’ for ‘than, would reduce the fubjoined 
paragraphs to grammatical correctneis. 


“ And let us enter into a covenant this day, that whofoever will 


net feck Him (God) and fupplicate his mercy, lef them be put to 
iiame, and rebuke and infamy,” &c.—(Vol. iil. p. 282.) 

“ Scarce are you become members.of this ancient and lonour- 
alle fociety, than we receive,” &c. 


Among the minuter blemifhes of ftyle, we rank a certain 
aflectednefs of expreflion; fuch as, ‘ meteorous exhalations, 
‘ liberalifm, ‘ devotional maceratious, ‘ coufiderated triends, 
Ke. Nor let thefe'verbal criticitins be defpifed as trifing. 
Correctnefs of thought, and accuracy of expreffion, are links 
of one common and beautcous chain. 

The notes which accompany thefe difcourfes are of very 
different degrees of merit. Some are taken from fearce or 
valuable writings ; others are extracicd from newfpapers, ma- 
gazines, and fimilar trafh. We are almoft induced to think 
that they were added (many of them at leaft) for the parpote 
of {welling the number of volumes: for, had the notes been 
omitted, and had the difcourfes themfe!ves been printed with 
a moderate fized type, inftead of the large and heavy ones that 
have beerrufed 6n the occalion, what is now extended to three 
octavo volumes might without difficulty have been comprifed 
in one, 

Upon the whole, we do not confider our ftock of literature 
as having been greatly enriched by the prefeat publication. 
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We have a much better opinion of Dr. M.’s virtues as a man, 
than of his talents as a writer. 





Axt.CLVII. The Hijtory of the Maroons, from their Origin to the 
Efiablifhment of: their chief Tribe at Sierra Leone : including the 
Expedition to Cuba, for the Purpofe of procuring Spanijh Chaj- 
Jeurs; and the State of the Ijland of Jamaica for the lajt ten 
Years: with a fucciné Hifiory of that Ifland previous to that 
Period. By R. C. Dallas, 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 900. Price 
1]. ls. Longman and Co. 1803. y 


\ E know of no fpecies of literature more important to the 
interelis of fociety than hiftory : of late years, indeed, 
the term has frequently been profaned, and works have ap- 
peared from the prefs under the title of Hiftory that have, in 
fact, no claim to the defignation. Mr. D., aware that objec- 
tions might be van se againft the work before us as hiftory 
in the form of letters, deprecates the feverity of criticifm : 


“ Of the execution alone,” fays he, “1am diffident. The reader 
accuttomed to the pure diction of a Robertfon, and the energetic 
fiyle of a Gibbon, becomes nice in the language of hiftory, Who- 
ever pretends to tread their paths, fhould remember their powers, 
and fully weigh his own: therefore, although my tafk is of an hil- 
torical nature, I was ready to perfuade myfelf that it was one that 
did not require all the dignity of hittory, and I was glad to take 
fhelter under the eafe and familiarity of epiftolary writing.” 


Such being Mr. Dallas’s own account of his work, it will be 
our bufinels to give fome general outline of the people whofe 
hifiory he has undertaken to write. In his preface he acknow- 
ledges the obligations which he is under to feveral perfons, 
and he has fhown that he is, from perfonal obfervation, well 
qualified to relate facts as they really are. 


“ If any paffage,” fays he, “implies information that could be 
gained only from the Maroons themfelves, let it be remembered, 
that for more than two years the commiffary who went to Halifax, 
in Nova Scotia, had frequently opportunities of converfing with 
them, of obferving their character, and of judgiiy of their affer- 
tions.” 

As introduétory to thefe volumes, we-have a fhort hiftory of 
Jamaica, written by John Browne Cutting, Etg. of Bofton, in 
America, which is drawn up with a confiderable degree of neat- 
nefs and accuracy ; but the facts contained in this part of the 
work are too well known to claim any particular attention 
from us: what we are more immediately called to notice is, 
the hiftory of the Maroons from their origin to the as sasaetr 
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of the greateft part of them, their banifhment to Nova Scotia, 
and fublequent removal to the coaft of Africa. 

When Jamaica was conquered by the Englifh in the year 
1655, moft of the Spanifh inhabitants retired to the ifland of 
Cuba: their flaves, however, were little inclined to follow the 
fortunes of their mafters, and ftill lets difpofed to fubmit to the 
conquerors: they fled to the mountains, obtained the name of 
Maroons, or hog-hunters, and continued for many years to 
wage a defultory war againft the inhabitants. 

Till the year 1730, the term Maroon had been confined 
to the body of original Spanifh fugitives, but then Cudijoe, 
ihe leader of a formidable band of rebels, was with his people 
included in the appellation. it was after this period that they 
began to purfue a regular and connected fyftem of warfare, 
and, in their frequent fkirmifhes with the troops fent out 
againit them, acquired an art of attack and defence, which, in 
the difficult and hardly acceflible fafinefles ef the interior of 
the ifland, has fince fo often foiled the bett exertions of difci- 
plined bravery. Plunder had been the original {pring of their 
enterprifes; but when they found themfelves purfued and at- 
tacked in the woods, every confideration became abiorbed in 
the paflion of revenge. Murder attended their fuccetles: not 
only men, but women and children, were facrificed to their 
fury, and even people of their own colour, if unconnected with 
them. Over fuch as fecretly fayoured them, they exercifed a 
dominion, by the influence of Obeah, and made them fubfer- 
vient to their defigns. By thefe, Cudjoe was always apprifed, 
in time, of the parties fitted out againit him. 

In the year 1733, the government, wearied with the inef- 
fectual fyitem that had been purfued, refolved, if potlible, to 
reduce and vanquith thefe depredators... Force after force 
was employed in vain; while their hoftile operations againft 
the inhabitants were carried on with unremitted vigour. At 
length the colonifts refolved to make every facrifice, and ule 
every exertion, to put an end to fo harafling awar. All who 
could carry arms volunteered their fervice. Unwilling, how- 
ever, to hazard every thing on the event of a conteft that 
might. or might not be fucceisful, it was judged prudent to 
offer the Maroons terms of peace. The interview between 
the parties is defcribed by our author with much {pirit and 
intereft, Peace, which appears to have been equally defired 
hy both parties, was concluded, and the articles are given at 
length by Mr. Dallas. 

In.the following year peace was alfo concluded with another 
party of Maroons, called the windward Maroons, under Quao ; 
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but the articles flipulated by thefe were lefs 
thofe granted to Cudjoe. 

In the fourth letter we have a defeription of the Maroon 
towns, particularly of Trelawny, and of ane. 
felves ; ; the latter of which we fhall traaferib 


favourable than 


aiadiaen them- 


“ In their perfon and carriage the Maroons were ere¢t and lofty, 
indicating a confcioufnefs of rap eriority ; vigour appeared upon 
their muicles, and their motions difplayed agility. Their eyes were 
quick, wild, and fiery; the white of them appeared a little red- 
dened, owing, perhaps, to the greennefs of the wood they burned 
in their houtes, with the fmoke of which it mutt have been affected. 
They poffefied moft, if not all, of the fenfes in a fuperior degree. 
They were accutfomed, from habit, to difcover in the woods objects 
which white people, of the bett fight, could not diftinguifh; and 
their hearing was fo wonderfully quick, that it enabled them to 
elude their moft active purfuers: they were feldom furprifed. ‘I hey 
communicated with one another by means of horns; and wh 
thefe could fcarcely be heard by other people, they diftinguithed the 
orders that the founds conveyed. It is very re markable, that oe 
Maroons had a particular call upon the horn for each individual, 
by which he was fummoned from a diftance as eafily as he on 
have been fpoken to by name, had he been near, It appears won- 
derful, at firft, that a fingle horn fhould be able to expreis fuch a 
number of names; but, on reflection, it is not more wondertul thon 


the variety of changes of which a dozen belis are fufceptible, or the 
multiplicity of words that are formed by the combination of twenty- 


fix letters, Allowing that the horn admits a lefs variation of tones 
than the chimes of twelve bells, it has a greater advantage, in one 
refpect, for conveying particular ideas, from being capable of vary- 
ing the duration of found, which bells are not; fo that, befides t! 

numerical combinution of monotonous notes, it can adopt all the 
modulation of concatenated meaiure, and ‘the poetical feet migh 


be fo affociated as to tranfmit a great variety of ideas.—But to re- , 
turn to the Maroons. It has been faid that their fenfe of {melling 1s 


obtufe, and their tafte depraved. With refpect to the former, ! 
have heard, on the contrary, that their feent is extremely prompt, 
and that they have been known to trace parties of runaway negro 
to a great diftance by the fmeld of their fire-wood; and as to tle 
latter, they are, like other ne groes, fond of favoury difhes, jirked 
hog, and ringtail pigeons, delicacies unknown to an European tabl 
but which a ‘Quin himfelf would fiot hefitate to name among the 
firft dainties of the European lift. I know not whence the word 
jirked is derived, but it fignifies cutting or feoring internally t!« 
fleth of the wild hog, whiclr is then fmoked, and otherwiie prepared 
in a manner that gives it a very fine flavour., The tafte is a fenie 
more peculiarly dependent upon focial habits than any of the reti; 
we foon learn to relifh the viands agreeable to thofe about us, 1 
the earlier part of life, and to eat and drink as our parents 2 d 
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friends do. The want of a refined palate would not be furprifing 
among a fet of uncivilized Africans; but it would be furprifing to 
find them preferring wine to rum, when we recollect that they are 
accuftomed to the latter from their infancy, and that they know no- 
thing of the former; that fermented liquors are infipid to the palate 
ufed to diftilled ones, and that one might as well expect a London 
drayman to prefer pale {mall beer to brown ftout. 1 remember 
once offering a white man in Jamaica his choice of wine or rum, 
having at the time no brandy drawn. He chofe the latter, with this 
anfwer, ‘Oh! Sir, any thing that bites the throat.’ 

“ The Maroons, in general, fpeak, like moit of the other negroes 
in the ifland, a peculiar dialect of Englith, corrppted with African 
words, and certainly underftand our language fufiiciently well to 
have received inftruction in it. I cannot be of opinion that a fincere 
and fervent endcavour to introduce Chriftianity among them would 
have failed. It is true, that a prejudice in favour of the magic of 
Obeah prevailed among them, as among other negroes; but it is 
no lefs true, that the influence of this prejudice operated differently, 
according to the firength of their underitanding and experience, 
The greateft dupes to it were the molt ignorant; and it was a ge- 
nerally received opinion, that the charm of Obeah could have no 
power over any negro who had been been baptized: not but that 
the weaker ones, whether Maroons or others, dreaded the arts of 
Obeah, even after baptifm. Minds forming this eflimate of Chriit 
tianity, could not but be prepared to embrace its foothing dottrines ; 
and it muft always be lamented that no attempts were ever made 
to introduce our religion among the black people in the colonies. 
I mean to refume this iubject when I come to {peak of the pretent 
itate of Jamaica, and fall here only obferve, that the fuperttition of 
Obeah would have vanifhed before the power of Chrittianity, and 
that no other power is likely to eradicate it. ‘The Maroons conti- 
nued to believe, like their forefathers, that Accompong was the 
god of the heavens, the creator of all things, and a deity of infinite 
goodnefs ; but they neither offered facrifices to him, nor had any 
mode of worthip, 

“ [tis not to be fuppofed that an illiterate body of people, among 
whom ambition was unknown, and who fpent their lives chiefly in 
huuting, raifing provifions, and traverfing the woods in purfuit of 
runaways, would attend to nice regulations for their interial go- 
vernment. ‘There was no public revenue to manage, no arniy to 
niaintain, though the whole formed a military body, under appoint- 
ed officers: right and wrong were fuppofed to be underitood, with- 
out being defined. The town confitted of a certain number of 
families colleéted together under a chicf; and among them refided 
# fuperintendant and four other white men, as appointed by the 
colonial legiflature. Subject to the laws niade for them in their 
relative jituation, as dependent on the government of the ifland, 
they were in other refpects at liberty to purfue the dictates of their 
own minds, and they confequently followed the cuitoms of thei 
fathers. All their dilputes were fubject to the determination of their 
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chiefs, to whom they looked up with implicit confidence, and whom 
they ufually obeyed without argument. ‘Ibe fuperintendant, like- 
wife, took an aciive part in adjulting their altercations, whichchicfly 
arofe from their prepenfity tu gaming, as they would play for con- 
fiderable fums of money; and from drunkennefs, of. which they 
were frequently guilty.”—(Vol. i. p. 88—95.) 

After the treaty with Cudjoe the Maroons became fubjeé to 
fuccetfive laws, confifting of regulations refpecting runaways, 
trials, punifhments, making and repairing roads, &ec. To 
fome of thefe they paid but little attention, but it will not be 
denied that they proved a uleful body, in preventing affem- 
blages of fugitive negroes, and in fuppreiling rebellions. They 
were ever ready to fupport government in times of emergency, 
and in the years 177 and 1780 they. afiifted in repelling the 
invafion of the ifland, when threatened by the French under 
Count d@’Eftaing. 

Agriculture among the Maroons was but little attended to: 
they had few wants to fupply, and thefe required neither 
great knowledge nor much labour. Their chief dependence 
was on hunting, and on the rewards which they obtained for 
taking fugitives. ‘The women were chiefly employed in the 
cultivation of their grounds, in burning trees, and in tillage ; 
while the men, befides hunting and puriuing runaway flaves, 
{pent their time in fencing the grounds, buitding and repair- 
ing houtes, attending their cattle and horfes, of which they 
had about two hundred head, and carrying on their petty 
commerce. All their mechanical knowledge confifted in the 
art of erecting an houfe and’ repairing a gun. Polygamy 
was practiféd among the Maroons, as will be {een in the fol- 
lowing paflage : 


“ The Maroon marriages, or contracts of cohabitation, were at- 
tended with no religious or juridical ceremonies; the confent of 
the woman to live with the man being fufficient. That being ob- 
tained, giff of clothes and trinkets were made to the bride; and 
frequently the bridegroom received prefents of hogs, fowls, and other 
things, from the relations of the woman, to whom, in cafe of a fepa- 
yalion, they were to be returned: A plurality of wives was allowed. 
A man might have as many as he could maintain; but very few 
had more than two, and moft of thera confined themfelves to one. 
It wus very expenfive to have feveral wives; for the hufband, on 
miaking a prefent to one, was obliged to make an equal giit to 
each of the others, Each wife lived in turn with her hufband two 
days, during which time the others cultivated their grounds or 
carried their provifions to market: the propert? of each was dil- 
tinct from that of the others, but the hufband fhared with all, ‘The 
children of the difierent women were to be noticed by their father 
only ou the days when their refpetive mothers fojaurned with him. 
A breach 
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Abreach of this decoram would have inflamed the injured mother 
with jealoufy: a paflioz, however, in every refpect confined to the 
teirporary dame, for to the others all the extra gallantry of the 
mun was a matter of indifference. If the men fomettmes behaved 
with brutality to their wives or children, it was generally the effect 
cf intoxication. It has been afferted, ‘ that they regarded their 
wives as fo many beatts of burden, and felt no more concern at 
the lofs of one ot them, than a white planter would have felt 
zt the tofs of a bullock.’ Without faying how far this ebfervation 
may be applicable to other people, I will here inireduce an anec- 
dote, though rather out of time, which willelucidate the point. Jn 
the courfe of an attempt that was made to convert the Maroons 
to Chriftianity, which will appear in its proper place, polygamy 
was confidered, and the Maroon told, that, as a Chriftian, he could 
not have more than one wife. Having been attached to two for 
fuine time, and having children by both—‘ Top, Maffa Governor,’ 
fuid he, ‘tap hilly bit—you fay me mus forfake my wife.’— Only 
one of them.’—* Which datone? Jefus Chrift fay fo? Gar a’mighty 
fay fo? No, no, Maffa; Gara’mighty good; he no tell fomebody 
he mus forfake him wife and children, Somebody no wicked for 
jorfake 4#fin wife! No, mafia, dis here talk no do for we’—In 
other language, thus ‘ Stay, Sir,’ faid the Maroon, ‘ftay a little. 
You tell me that 1 muft forfake my wife.’—* Only one of them.’— 
‘And which .hall that be? Does Jefus Chrift fay fo? Does God fay 
fo? No; no, Sir; God is good, and allows no one to forfake his 
wife and children. He who forfakes his wife muft be a wicked man. 


This is a dottrine, Sir, not fuiied to us.’ ”"—(Vol.1. p. 1410—113.) 


The remaining chapters of the firft volume are taken up with 
an account of the Maroon war of 17 793, in the itland of 
Jamaica. It will not be expec ted chat we firould follow the 
autho? in this detail, which will, however, reward the atten- 
tion of any reader who is not aiready acquainted with the 
caufes and progyefS of that contett. We therefore pals over 
all the events which took place between the government 
of the ifland and the Maroons, till that period, when the for- 
wer, wearied with the protracted war, came to a refolutioa of 
calling in the aid of the Spanifh chaiieurs—a meature which 
has been feverely reprobated by many of our countrymen, but 
which Mr. Dailas, after fiating the arguments on ‘both fides 
of the quefttan, is tirongly inclined to *juttity. We ure not, 
however, prepared to give an unqualitied approbati on of all 
bis reator ung. We do: not admit, with = celebrated Paley, 
that “if the caufe and end of war be eos rable, all the means 
that t appear necetlary to that end are jult 7 vie allo,” becaufe 
this pr ‘inciple would, in fact, fanction every wanton barbarity, 
The chafleurs and their dogs were, however, lasen into pay, 
aud by means of thefe the war was brought to a termination. 
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The following paffage will exhibit to the reader the character 
of our new alfies. 


* The dogs carried out by ‘the chafienrs del Rey are perfectly 
broken in, that 1s to fay, they will not kill the object they purtue, 
unlefs reiitted, Ou coming up with a fugitive, they bark at him til 
he fto pS, they then crouch near him, terrifying him with a ferocious 
growling, if he ftirs, In this poGtion they continue barking to giv 
notice to the chaffeurs, who come up ‘and fecure their prifoi ‘ 
Bach chafieur, though he can hunt only with two dogs properly, is 
obliged to have three, which he maintains at his own coft, and that 
at no fmall expence. ‘Thete people live with their dogs, from which 
they are infeparable. At home the dogs are kept chained, and 
when walking with their matters, are never uomuzzied, or let ou 
of ropes, but for attack. They are conftantly accompanied wi 
one or two fimall dogs, called finders, whofe feent is very kee: 
and always fure of hitting off a track, 

Dogs and bitches hunt equally well, and the cheffeurs rear no 
more than will fupply the number required. This breed of dogs, 
juadeed, is not fo prolific as the common kinds, though infinitely 
ftronger and hardier. ‘The animal is the fize of a very large hound, 
with ears erect, which are ufually cropped at the points; the note 
mwre pointed, but widening very much towards the after-part vi 
the jaw. His coat, or fkin, is much harder than that of moit dogs, 
and fo mutt be the whole ftructure of the body, as the fevere beat- 
ings he undergoes in training would kill any other fpecies of dog. 
There are fome, but not many, of a more obtufe note, aud which 
are rather fquarer fet, Thefe, it may be prefumed, have been 
crofied by the maftiff; but if by this the bulk has been a little in- 
creafed, it has added nothing to the ftrength, height, beauty, or 
agility of the native breed. 

‘The chaffeur has no other weapon than a long ftraight mafchet, 
or couteau, longer than a dragoon’s fword, and twice as thick, 
fomething like a fiat iron bar, fharpened at the lower end, of which 
ahout eighteen inches are as iharp as a razor. The point is not 

“unlike the old Roman fword. The fieel of them is excellent, and 
made at Guanabacoa, about three miles from the Havanna. The 
handle of the muichet is without a guard, but fcolloped to admit 
the fingers and fuit the grafp. Thefe men, as we have feen, ar 
under an officer of high rank, the Alcade Provinciale, and receive 
a good pay from the government, befides private rewards for pal- 
ticular and extraordinary fervices. They are a very hardy, brave, 
and defperate fet of people, fcrupuloully houeft, and remarkatly 
faithful.”-—(Vol. ii. p 56—59.) 


The chafieurs themfelves, their manners, and habits, are 
mi TE a little farther on: 

‘The adtivity of the chaffeurs no negro on earth can elude; and 

fix ch is their temperance, that with a ‘te w ounces of falt for each, 

they can fupport themielves .for whole months on the vegeta ie 
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and farinacious food afforded by the woods. They drink nothing 
-ronger than water, with which, when at a diftance from fprings, 
are copioufly fupplied by the wild pine, by the black and 
crape withes, which are about two inches in diameter, and the 
roots of the cotton-tree. Of the laft, fix feet junked off the fmaller 
part of the root, where it tapers to the thicknefs of a man’s thigh, 
will yield feveral gallons of water. In the greateft drought thefe 
refources feldom fail, for the wild pine they are obliged to climb 
trees; but that they do almoft with the velocity of a monkey. 
‘This plant takes root on the body of a tree, and the leaves of it 
are fo formed as to catch the rain and conduct it to a refervoir at 
he bafe, where, being never expofed to the fun, it is found delight 
fully freth and cool. But the eaficft method of obtaining water in 
the woods, and with lefs delay on a march, is from the black and 
grape withes: it is done with greater expedition than drinking at 
1 fpring. The chaffeur catches a pendent withe, which, with his 
mufchet, he divides about two feet from the ground, and applies 
the end of the withe, as it hangs, to his mouth, or to his dog’s, wha 
indicates his thirft: he then cuts the withe off about fix feet higher, 
keeping the upper end elevated, when, the air being admitted above, 
he receives through the porous fibres of it near a quart of delightful 
cold water. With refpect to animal food, if any of them happen 
to defire it, they find no difficulty in obtaining it. The little finder, 
if fet on, but not otherwife, will foon bay one of the wild hogs, with 
which the woods abound ; the animal, retreating for fhelter to the 
trunk of a tree, is immediately transfixed with a lance. The men 
eure as much of the fleth as they think they will have occafion for, 
by feering it internally to the fkin, fprinkling it with falt, and 
fmoking it; over the fmoke they throw fome aromatic leaves, which 
not only add to its flavour, but afliit in preferving it. ‘The meat 
thus cured will keep for months, and is eficemed a very great 
dainty by the moft refined epicures. It is in fact the jirked hog, 
already mentioned in the account of the Maroon mode of life. The 
pert of the hog not preferved is given to the dogs. The puriuit of 
the game is-entirely the province of the finder; the larger dogs, 
trom their training, would pafs a hog without notice; were one of 
them to bark at a hog he would be feverely punifhed. The chaffeurs 
beat their dogs moft unmercifully, ufing the flat fides of their heavy 
mufchets. When they are going out on fervice, the large chains 
in which they are kept at home are taken off, and a light, but well- 
vilted cotton-rope fubfiituted, to which the muzzle and collar, 
joined together, are attached at one end, while the other is fixed 
to the belsof the chafieur; who, when a purfuit is to be made, flips 
them off, fecuring them round his warft with the rope to which 
they are tied, draws bis mufchet, aud puthes forward nearly as fait 
as his dogs; for the latter are impeded by the underwood, and are 
jumetimes fo entangled as to require the aflifiance of their mafters 
to cut their way through the difficulty which obftructs their pro- 
ceeding. The greateft privation felt by a chafieur, in fervice, is the 
Want of a fegar, which be muft not ufe in the woods, where the 
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fcent, from the frefhnefs of the trees and ftillnefs of the air, con- 
tinues long fufpenced, and is gradpally fpread in the atmofphere, 
hy which the company could uot but be betrayed, in fpite of the 
great filence which they obferve on their marches. At other times 
the fegur is hardly ever out of their mouths.”—(Vol. ii. p. 61—63,) 


The terror that thefe chaileurs and their dogs exeited, and 
the ikill and temper of General Walpole, very {peedily put 
an end to a war which had been regarded by the iflanders with 
the utmoft confternation. By the treaty made between General 
Walpele and the Maroon leaders, it was agreed they fhould 
not be fent away from the iflaud. This treaty was, hawever, 
difregarded by the government, and the Maroons were tran(- 
ported firft to Canada and afterwards to the Britifh Settle. 
ments at Sierra Leone. General Walpole confidered this 
breach of the treaty as an injury done to himielf; and when 
the aflembly voted him five hundred guineas for the purebate 
of a {word, in teftimony of his great and important fervices 
in bringing the war to an end, he writes, “ as the houfe bas 
thought fit not to accede to the dgreement entered into be- 
iween me and the Trelawny Marcous, and as their opinion of 
ihat treaty fiands on their minutes very different to. my con- 
ception of it, lam compelled to decline the honour which they 
have intended me.” Theie, at leatt, are the fentiments of a 
gentleman aétuated by the principles of honour and integrity, 
and though indignantly expunged by the aflembly from ther 
minetes, will be tranfmitted to potierity as an honourable 
teftimony to the character of the general. 

The remainder, and indeed no inconfiderable part, of the 
fecond velume contains an account of the prefent fiate of 
Jamaica, and it unfolds a variety of cireum{tances not gene- 
rally known by thofe who are unconnected with the trade to 
the W eti-Indies. ‘To the general reader, Mr. Dallas’s labours 
will afford entertainment and initruction, as will be evident 
from the few paflages which we have feleGed trom them and 
the number of thefe, indeed, we could have increaied to 
almofi any extent. But we apprehend that tht foregoing 
account will be fuflicient to excite in many a defire of perul- 
ing the work for themfelves. 








CLVIII. Practical Difcourfes. By the Reverend Richard Warner, 
Curate of St. James's Partjh, Bath. 2 Vel. 8vo, Price 10s. 
1803. 

if cannot have efcaped an attentive obferver, that the prac- 
tice of reprefenting the fundamental traths of Chriftianity, 

as confifting in the peculiar doctrines of a church or var has 
eel 
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been of late but too prevalent. Even men of talents and 
character have been found to lend their aid to the exaltation 
of fpeculative faith above practical morality, and have endea- 
voured to perfuade mankind, that the fundamental doctrines 
of a religion preached originally to the poor and unlearned, 
and defigned ultimately for the whole human race, confift in 
pofitions, which, whether true or falie, muft be allowed to be 
mvfterious and obfcure; doétrines which have ofien been dif 
puted by thofe whofe belief in Chriftianity cannot be doubted; 
and of which many may perhaps be confidered rather as corol- 
laries from particular texts, than as the direct inference from 
the general tenor of feripture. A rigid obfervance of the forms 
of religion, and a belief of its more mytterious doctrines, have, 
in direct contradi€tion to the example and precept of the au- 
thor of our religion, been held forth as containing the effen- 
tials of Chrittianity, while its practical doctrines, its fablime 
morality, and the animating hopes it holds out to mankind, 
have been allowed but avery fubordinate fhare of importance. 

From the unfatisfa¢tory profpect which fuch a ftate of 
things affords to the friends of true religion, it is with peculiar 
pleafure that we turn our attention to tuch difcourles as thofe 
before us; the object and end of which we caunot better ex- 
plain to our readers, than by the following quotation trom the 
preface. 


“ In order to avoid the imputation of an affected title, T think 
it neceffary to explain what I mean by the one which | have cholcu 
forthe volumes now prefented to the public. 

“ The term Practical Difvourfes (applied to all the following 
ones, except thofe on the evidences of our holy religion) is intended 
to defignate a feries of fermons, founded on the precepts, rather 
than the pretended doctrines, of the New Tefiament, whole obje& 
it is to develope and enforce the obligations of moral righteou- 
nefs, and not to difcufs points of uftlefs fpeculation, nor contro- 
verted articles of faith. They were written, preached, and, [ hope 
are Caleulated for every defeription of Chrittians; for all thule who 
believe the divine miffion of Jefus Chrift; who confider his religion 


more as a rule of condutt, than as a Lone of contention, and ! 


practical piety and holinefs ef life to be of greater importance tu 
themfelves, and of higher value in the fi 
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bigotted attachment to any forms of mere buinan invention, or the 
moti zealous devotion to any creeds fabricated by the ingenuity of 
uninfpired men. Whatever wild enthutialts ou the one hand, or 
Worldly divines on the other, may conceit, aflert, or write to the 
contrary, this, [ muft continue to think, as long as my faculty of 
ratiocination remains unclouded—that Chrifiianity, according te 
the fpirit and letter of the gofpel, is a fyitem neither veiled by 
anyftery nor involved in ; 
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kind to imagine: nor is it effentially and exclufively affociated wi), 
any particular form of liturgy, fyftem of eftablifhment, or moditicy. 
tion of government, as the latter would fuggett. Its real doérin:s 
difplay, in language level.to the loweft intellect, mercy to the con- 
trite, aid to the humble, and eternal happinefs to all good Chrif. 
tians, ‘ conveyed through the interceflion, and ratified by the death 
and refurrection of a Mediator.’ Its precepts impofe mof pure 
and perfeét, and at the fame time moft plain and fimple rules of 
morality on every clafs and defcription of men; and its promites 
of falvation are given unreéfervedly to all thofe who believe the 
one, and practife the other; whatever be the nation, people, or 
language to which they belong, or the nominal diftinétions by 
which they are feparated from each other—whether they be oi 
Paul or Apollos, of Luther, Calvin, or Arminius; of the Romith 
pale, or the reformed Church; followers of Prefbyterianifm, or 
advocates of epifcopacy. 

“ ‘To place thefe fimple but interefting doétrines in an affecting 
and impreflive point of view, and to urge upon mankind the fteady 
obfervance of the precepts of Chriftianity (which, indeed, is int- 
mately connected with, and naturally flows from, the fincere Le- 
lief of thefe do@trines) is, if Ido not greatly err, genuine eyav- 
gelical preaching: and the teacher who leads his hearers into tle 
mazes of myfiery, bewildering them with ‘ irrefiftible grace, in- 
puted righteounefs, pofitive predeftination, particular redemption, 
the perfeverance of the faints,’ or fuch like incomprehenfibie jx: 
gon; and the divine who deludes them by accommodating his di!- 
courfes to the popular errors, the reigning prejudices, or the 
fathionable habits of thinking which characterize thefe times; th 
fpirit of party or the fuggeftiens of fecular intereft; appear io 
alike unworthy of the office they have affumed, and traitors to the 
caufe which they profefs to fupport.” 


The five firft fermons are on the evidences of Chrifiianity, 
a fubject almoft new to the pulpit; but certainly poffeffing « 
peculiar propriety, at a time when efforts are- daily made 
to diffufe infidelity in publications adapted to the popular 


tafte. The arguments that have been urged againtt calling 
the attention of the bulk of the people to difeaffions fuch « 
thefe are fearcely worth an anfwer; they may all be traced 
either to culpable and unmanly dittruft of the goodne!s vi 
the caufe, or to the popifh and antichriftian maxim, thai 
the multilude ought to be kept in ignorance, and that iguo- 
rance is the mother of devotion. Of the evidences of ou 
religion, fome, it muft be owned, are of a nature to be com- 
prehended chiefly by the learned; but there are others, an’ 
thefe are, generally fpceaking, the firongeft, that require [it 
other preparatory knowledge, than a moderate acquaintance: 
with the ordinary principles of human nature, and with a few 
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facts, of which the moft ignorant in a Chrifian congregation 
can fearcely be uninformed. 

{n this divifion ef our author's difeourfes, we do not find, 
nor did we expect, much novelty. The leading evidences of 
Chriftianity arifing from miracles, prophecy, its internal cha- 
racter, and its propagation in oppoiition to all the powers of 
the world, are difplayed in language which, though it does 
not remind us of the terfe and argumentative ftyle of Paley, is 
perhaps better adapted to the pulpit. We extract, asa fpeci- 
men, the conclufion of the fesmon on the propagation of 
Chriftianity. 


“ We are not unacquainted with the fecondary caufes to which 
the hiftorian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire has 
aferibed all thefe wonderful appearances; and (we hope) can efii- 
mate their weight, and appreciate their worth, alike unawed by 
the authority of his name, undazzled by the charms of his diction, 
and unbiaffed by the emotions of forrow or difguft which his per- 
nicious principles may excite in our minds on their perufal ; and we 
confidently affert, without the fear of contradiction from the philo- 
fopher or the moralift, that they are utterly infufficient to produce 
the vatt effeéts which he has afligned to their eperation. 

“ Human nature, under all the differences of time and pls 
invariably the fame, actuated by the like paffious, and ini): 
by the like motives; and thofe caufes which would be in 
to bring about fo fingular and fudden a change in the {@uti 
and convictions, the lives and conduct of mankind, in the p: 
day, muft be fuppofed to have been unequal to have efccied u 
aionifhing alteration which we are affured they produced cightee 
centuries ago in Judea and Rome, in Pontus and Ata, in Phrygia 
and Pamphilia, in Egypt and Lybia, in Crete and Arabia, ameougtt 
Parthians and Medes, Elamites and Mefopotamians, Colchians aud 
iberians, Celts, and Scythians; yea, verily amongft all the nations, 
people, and languages, of the habitable globe. 

“ We know that the gofpel at its promulgation, and f 
fubfequent centuries, was encountered by every obt 
power or wit, the cunning or the pride, of man co 
it: We know that the rulers and people, the pried 
lofophers, were equally firenuous in their endeavor 
dotirines, and to fileace its propagators: au 
dence alfo as infidelity itfelf will not attempt to contra 
fuceefsfully refitting this confederated hatred 
riling into perfect day from the miiis of ni grat 
its lutire, and extending the {phere of its influence ; 
triumphs as the ages rolled on, and enlarging iis cong: 
hearts of the bei, the greateft, and the wite:t of 
acquired the widely-diffufed dominion which it ai 

** How, then, are we to account jor all the: 
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fach manifold attacks, and labouring under fuch diverfified i. 
advantages? Verily, upon one principle alone can the phenomena 
be explamed. Truth muft eventually triumph over all oppoi- 
tion; * this counfel and this werk’ was ‘ of God, and theretore 
could ‘ not be overthrown.’ And as the arm of ‘the Almizity 
thus preferved our religion from the effects of Jewith rage and he.. 
then malice; from the open attacks and fecret wiles of the ancient 
unbeliever ; fo will the faine all-contrelling power exalt it far out 
of the reach of the fpite and machinations of the modern infidel; 
encreafing its acquifitions and ‘ enlarging its borders,’ till the latter 
day, when time thall bring to pafs the accomplifhment of the aves, 
and Jefus Chrift, its author, make all his enemies his footttool. 

** Be ye then in nothing afraid, my fellow foldiers in the battles 
of the Lord; for, verily, if the word of eternal truth may be de- 
pended upon, your caufe fhall be triumphant both now and for 
ever and ever. ‘The winds may rage, the rains may beat, and tl 
floods may foam againft the church of God; but they thall rage 
and beat, and foam in vain, for it is an immortal ftrudure, 
having for its foundation ‘ the Rock Chriity and * the gates of 
hell fhall not prevail againft it” ” 


The extract which we fhall proceed to give our readers from 
the feventh fermon, On the Cariftian fpirit, is but. too applice- 
ble to the prefent times, when opinions of an oppofite nature 
receive the fanction ef high authority, and lead. to honours 


and preferments, 

Amidit the general defection from Chriftian candour and 
liberality whieh has taken place within a few years, it is with 
peculiar pleature that we quote from an author of Mr. 
Warner’s eminence, a clergyman of the eitablifhed clurch, 
fuch a teftimony in favour of truly Chriftian principles as i 
contained in the following paflage. 


“ Since man, then, is thus reminded of his ignorance by every 
thing around him; fince he bas conftant oceafiou to contets the 
weaknefs of his underitanding, the erroneoufnels of bis opinions, 
and the circumfcription of his knowledge with refpeét to the mot 
familiar matters, is it not irrational in him to arrogate to himtell 
an infallibility of judgment in affairs that are removed itill farther 
from his detection, by their fpeculative, intricate, or myiterious 
nature? Is it not infolent in him to cenfure or defpife his ne:z\- 
bour, becaufe their fentiments may not accord on doubtiul iul- 
jects, or undefined points? And is it not criminal in him to maie 
this diference a plea, not only for withdrawing from his brotucr 
mortal, love and charity, efteem and confidence, bat alfo for accu- 
mulating upon him contempt and obluquy, hatred and defamation? 
Worms that we are, creatures of a moment, when our lives are 
compared with eternity ; inhabitants of a grain.of fand, when ou 
globe. is balanced againtt the univerte ; weak-tighted and narrow- 
minded, wretched and milerable, ‘ and poor, and blind, andi.ak*": 
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il] does it become thofe who have ftretched to the fartleft verge of 
that limited knowledge which humaa imbecility is permitted to 
reach, to pronounce cogmatically that their religious {peculations 
are exclulively right; that they alone, of all the tribes of mankind, 
have difcovered the forms of worthip by which the great God may 
beft be propitiuted; and that fuch as fall not-in with their. re- 
veries, or entrench not themfelves within the pale of their church, 

are involved in one general fentence of anathema, and ought to 
ve regarded with unqualified difguft and abhorrence ! 

“ [rrational, however, as this conduct may be, itis ftill more 
contrary to the genuine {pirit of Chriftianity than obnoxious to 
our moft accurate notions of propriety and our bett views of the 
ditnefs of things. To allow to our brother a liberty of thought in 
matters of reli gion, and to abfiain facredly from infringing upon 

the rights of his confcience, is a duty folemnly and re peate dly en- 


joined by the blefied Author of our religion, and the infpired 


preachers of it after him, to ‘ every one that nameth the name of 
Chritt? 

“ Our Saviour, who well ‘ knew what was in man,’ bas direéted 
his moral probe into the deepeit receties of the human heart; 
expofed the moft fecret evil principles and faulty emotions which 
it coneeals, and either directly reprobated them in the language of 

appropriate cenfure, or indire etly, by commanding a con duct diame- 
trically oppofite to that which they would fuggett. * Judge not, 
and ye fhall not -be judged ; condemn not, and ye thall not be con- 
demned;’ are precepts obviouily levelled againtt all cenforioufiets 
and want of charity in religious matters ; precepts, which include 
within their wide embrace, and bind by their unqualified obliga- 

tion, every church, and fect, and party, into which the C\ hrittian 
world has-been, is now, or thall be hereafter divided. Chritt him- 
felf has expretsly declared to all the fincere profeurs of his gof- 
pel, ‘ Then ye shall know the truth, and the truth fhall make you 
tree? free to think, to judge, and to determine, as well as to act 
according >to the hett directions of our feelings and underttanding 
Since, then, Chrift has made the believer free; Turely there is no 
power upon earth which can with propriety aflume the right of 
lettering his judgment, tyrannizing over his opinions, or giving 
defpotic laws to his mind? The attempt is not barely incontiftent 
with the principles and fpirit of the mild and tolerant religion of 
Jefus, but it involves in it an att of open rebellion agamft his 
bleffed will; fince it oppofes, in the moit infolent manner, that glo- 
rious fiat, by which he conferred periect hberty of contvience upen 
re his followers—‘ If the Son, therefore, thall make you free, ye 
fhall be free indeed.’ ” 


The faft-day ferrhon, which is the eighth in the firf vol ame, 
isofa very difierent catt from the generality.of thole, on timilar 
occafions, which have lately iffued trom the prejs.°. Entiead of 
exaggerated declamations on the enormities of cur enemies, and 
congratulations on our own worth and virtues; or, whit are {till 
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lefs fuited to the pulpit, exhortations to eternal warfare ; Mr. 
Warner obcys the injunction of the prophet, to “Cry aload, 
and {pare not.” Premifing the faét, which hiftery, both facred 
and profane, will bear him out in afferting, that moral and 
natural evils have a neceflary connection with each other, 
and that national calamities are the refult of national crimcs, 
he proceeds to draw a picture of thofe vices and enormitics 
for which he conceives Providence had permitted the dread. 
ful evils of war and fearcity to fall upou this Jand. That 
difcourle fo very different from the ufual ftrain of faft-day 
fermons fhould have caufed fome obloquy to its author, can 
fearcely be wondered at. While we admire and applaud the 
zeal which, in oppofition to worldly motives, and the hope of 
popular applaufe, led him to ftigmatize with Chriftian boldnels 
the prevailing vices, we cannot help thinking that he has 
drawn much too dark a picture of the moral afpect of the 
nation; for, though it affords much to condemn, yet we can- 
not allow that it exhibits an appearance of “ unmixed defor- 
mity.” The affertions, that “ luxury has begotten an effeminacy 
incompatible with every manly virtue, and prodigality bred a 
felfithneis defiructive of every generous feeling ;” that, “ in- 
fiead of piety and virtue, generofity and patriotifm, the cha- 
ritable fpirit, and righteous conduct, a tiflue of vices form 
the national character ;” are furely much too general. And 
we are forry to fee the vulgar clamour againft monopol iti 
and regrators (Nole, p. 176) fanctioned by a writer of M:. 
Warner’s eminence. 

The dubject of the vices moft-prevalent in the prefent day 
is refumed in the dedication affixed to the fecond volume, in 
which Mr. W. has arranged them under the feveral heads ot, 
1. Perjury, grofs and deliberate, common and diffufed throug 
all the gradations of life, and all the departments of civil {o- 
ciety. 2. An infatiable thirtt of wealth ; among the effects of 
which are with reafon enumerated the montirous fpoliations 
‘in the Eaft, and the execrable fyftem of ilavery in the Wei- 
indies. 3. Adultery, portentontly frequent, and fcandaloutly 
open. 4. The love of fiction ; which is juftly confidered 4 
pregnant with the moft fatal confequences to the moral che- 
racter, 5. The vices and wretchednefs of the poor ; arifing 
in part from the bad example of the great, from the increai: 
of crowded manufuctories, where, from the contagion of vice, 
the morals of their inmates are almoft inevitably corrupted: 
and the eheck which late events have given to the fpirit o 
mdependance that once exified among that clafs. 6. Price, 
ottentation, iefulence ; evinced iv the manner in which we ate 
on to fpeak of our own, and of other nations, 7. The 

rage 
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raze for war, which has infected all ranks, and even extended 
its iu@uence to the clerey. And, fatt iy, Clerieai deticien- 
cies. On this head we fhall pret fent our readers with the ta!- 
lowing extraét, which comes with peculiar propriety from a 
‘ergyman of the efiablifhed church, and thews a aie {pirit 
of candour and liberality, + which we are forry to lay has of iate 
been rather on the decline. 


“ Nor let us forget in the enumeration, that want cf charity tc 


a 1iy to 
our diffenting brethren, whofe talent 31 
and whofe fincerit y we ure fo a clined to, fufpect; that ulfected 
tlarm at the inereafe of feétarifts, which extaniis ittelf in « contemp- 
uous reprefentations of their folly, ori infulting tafinuations of their 
hypocrity ; whilit the only means of counterating It ure un: attet Dn nd ed 
to—uniform earneftnefs in our labours, exem: lary virtue in our 
lives, aud manly in dependence in our principles and preaching. 
Yhen we add to this, that ‘ zeal without knowledve,’ which m- 
volves in @ne general at nathema all fuch whofe confciences and 
convicioas Keep them without the pale of the cttabliihment, that 
popifh fpirit w ‘hich denies the covenauted mercies of Ged, in Cl 
to thofe who do not feek them tkrough the channel offiunian artic! 
or the medium of certain forms of church government; 
confefs that the facred order has no right to claim ai 
eoption from that general reprehention whic! 


anid public. offences deferve. * Thy tea trauigrefied 


eC, the ¥ which lead 1 thee, 


againtime,’ Ifaiab xiii, 26. * Ah, amy peop] 
caule thee toerr.’ Haiah ix. 16.” 


Before we quit this fubject, we muft remark, that although 
oe ‘re may be but too much reafon for many of Mr. Warner 
ftrictures, yet he feems upon the whole to hav re injured his 
caufe by exagverated declamat ion, and to sean thrown too 
dark a fhade over the picture of our nation: character. What- 
ever vices prevail among us, it would be caty enough to prove 
that we are not arrived at the tate of degener: acy- which he 
icems to fuppole ; any ‘hat the fupe wrerty of our moral cha- 
racter as a nation is not a fond conceit, the ollspri f OF ni- 
tional vanity, buta fa ir deduction trom undeniable facis. If 
the general” eagerness for gain has p roduced in too many in- 
itances (as it mufi be allowed it has an Honittsility te urcra! 
obligations ; yet no cor intry can “as Jatt of | more rene 
fices to truth and conieicnce, or more num 
the application of wealth to uferul and ‘eaninaena purpoies 
7 violations of the marriace vow be but too common amone 

s, it fhould be recollected that they are itil exceptions to the 
gehbrat charaéter of the nation ; and, in this itland alimoft 
clufively, in whatever rank of life they may oceur, they 1m 
With a general and decided reprobation. Our 
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private charities, the focieties inflituted for the purpofes of 
adding to the comforts and improving the morals of the 
poor, together with many others of a fimilar nature, al- 
inoft peculiar to this country, tend to prove the exittence, 
in a very high degree, of that virtue which is faid to cover a 
multitude of fins. [fit be objected that oftentation may have 
had a gveater fhare than the principle of benevolence in many 
of thole {plendid charities ; it may fiill be afked, how it hap- 
pens that oftentation finds out tuch means of gratification 
in this country rather than in others? and the anfwer can 
only be, the greater fhare of popular approbation that at- 
tends a¢ts of beneficence; which can arife from no other 
fource than the more extended influence of Chriftian prin- 
ciples on the ftate of popular opinion. 

_ To conclude our remarkson thefe difcourfes. They feem to be 
animated by a zeal which gives them an interefting character; 
and which, even in what appear to us to be its errors and ex- 
ceffes, is far more amiable, more dignified, and more wortliy 
of a Chritiian’ divine, than the cold and pharifaical manner 
which has been too common among many of his brethren. 
Of the ftyle, our readers will be enabled to judge from the 
extracts we have given. Occationally, we remark imaccuracies 
which appear to proceed from hafte, and will, no doubt, be 


corrected in a future edition. On the whole, we look upon 
thefe fermons as forming a valuable addition to our nationa! 
ttock of pulpit eloquence. 





Art.CLIX. Memoirs of Bryan Perdue: a Novel. By Thomas 
Holcroft. In 3 Vols. 12mo, pp. 826. Price 15s. Longman 
and Co. London. 1805. 


A HOEVER opens this work with the hope of finding a 
‘Y- ftory fufficiently interetting to fufpend for half an hour 
the operation of bis own individual cares; whoever reads 
through the firft chapter, ftruggling againft repugnance an‘! 
wearinefs, in order that he may underftand the fecond ; who- 
ever turns from fecond to third, trom third to fourth, in the 
vain expeétation of recognifing the hero of the piece—will, 
we confidently predi¢t, lay down the book with fome chagrin 
and difappointment, it may be, reverting with an incredulous 
lance to thetitle page, to reafcertain whether he has been read- 
ing anovel orno. It is to be lamented that the author bad not. 
in his preface, directed the reader to pofipone the perufal ot 
the firlt volume, till he had concluded tie two laft ; an injunc- 
tion to which we would have fupplied a friendly admounition— 

; no 
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not to read the firft volume at all. If we have any critical 
fagacity in detecting the process of literary compofitions, the 
firft was, in reality, the tupplemental volume, defiined to 
receive all the forry conceits and unconnected crudities en- 
gendered in the author’s brain during his jermer labours—the 
{ungous excrefcence adhering to the original production, but 
conneéted with it by no other relation than the name of 
Bryan Perdue. Under this perfuation, we hotitate not to 
perform an operation not often exempliied in the journals of 
criticifin, but without which we thould in vain ‘attempt to 
conciliate our fente of jufiice with our love of truth, our ob- 
ligations to the author and the reader, our duties to the 
individual and the public. With one fizoke of the pen there- 
fore, we detach the parajitic pages from the work which they 
difgrace ; and now will we invocate the acrid powers of ridi- 
cule, and every {pirit prefiding over iniulted ceiigitie. But, 
no; protected by that dulneis, by whofe feeble land, beneath 
W hofe dozing eye it was firit {ketched, and, gradually increaf- 
ing in bulk, matured by that dulne fs, is it rendered impene- 
trable to-fatire or to reproach, impervious to the probe or the 
ipear, In vain do we Lurn over the ferics of rhaplodies called 
chapters, which we are as little able to define as to com- 
prebend, but which are, we Jearn from the piet face, contidercd 
by the author as his fportize etlutions, and intended to fatirize 
vice, to ridicule folly, or fuggeft fubjects that might pecu- 
liarly deferve the contideration of the wife and good. dn vain 
would we attempt to elucidate thefe enigmas cf human wit, 
which have produced in us all the effects of a narcotic tpell ; 
a fenfation of heavinefs opprefies our brain ; a kind of torpor 
begins to luil our fenfes. If we have tried to explain the page 
we had read, the »words died on our lips; if we tried to 
commit to paper the ideas they had excited, the pen dropt 
rom our fingers, and, appal lled with fear, we perceived. we 
were infected by the potent agency of the mephitic in- 
fluences of dulneis. 

With regard. to Bryan Perdue of the two lafi volumes, it 
contains. tome, good iliuftrations of many important moval 
iruths which have been Jong efiabliized. ‘Lhe hero, who 
ey imbibed, from a difgrac efal parent, a love of gambling, 

s left a deliitus te orphan of fevenice n, expol fed to the al- 
Hamed aud the infults of an uniechng world. In the 
funily of. Mr. Saville, however, he obtains an afylum, and, 
having rendered that genticinan two unportaut lervices, by 
one of which his, di ug hter’ s lite is prefe rv i, and by the other 
its property is fecureds he is placed with an ¢ minent banker 


<5 
ri 


a Hluahon. which opens a remote sale ét of future fortune. 
biis propentity lo gaming ts, how vever, tuil preaominant; and 
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being difeppointe] of the woman he loved, the daughter 

Mr. Saville; whote lite he had redeemed from the flames, be 
plunges iate tafhionable vices, keeps a prodigal mittreds, ly 
whoite extravass: ince he is foon feut to prifon, and, mam 0- 
ment of defperation, indortes and negociates a bill from Mr. 
Saville, by which he is iubjected to a criminal profecution. 

Por this fuppef d felony " takes his trial, but is finally ac- 
quitted. Difiatis ied with himfeit, he leaves England, fettles 
in tie, Wick tndics, feperintends a plantation, marries happily, 
aid returns to Rngiaed, tv ipenad his live in peace, and in the 
cultivation of the jocial virtues. ‘Thetrial fcene is interef 
ing; and there are other parts of the work which engage the 
Teadei’s Selina but, im general, the fympathies are not fufii- 
ciently awakened. Bry and Perdue isa vambler, a characier 
to w hich the nin and heart are alike re pusnant. There are 
many pertinent obfervatious on wild vagaries of youthful love; 
and the hero offers an illattration of the folly of cherithing ro- 
mantic attachments, which will carry conviétion to all fo: 
whom it was 7: ot inten ded, by whom it was never needed—iiic 
cool, the cautious, the unimpailioned. We fincerely wiih 
that the young enthoiaft may ‘le arn, in the example of Bryan 


Perdue, to correct the excciles of an ardent, allen egulatcd 
agination. 








ArtT.CLX. Soxg of Sengs, or Sacred Idyls. By Jolin Mafon Good, 


5” 


, [Continued from a 460.] 

N our preceding Journal we have expreffed a favourable 

opinion of this work 5, # ind we fce no reafon, on fuller 
examination, to quality the commendations we have befiow: d 
upon it. The tranflation in proj is fimple and faithful; the 
metrical verfion elegant and harmonious, and the notes co- 
- pious and i nftructive. We ventured, however, to differ from 
the jearned author, refpecting tie nature and character of this 
ancient poem, taking it to be a dramatic compofition, and not 
a leries of facred Idyls or Songs, independent of, and uncon- 
nected with, each other. That it poiieiies all the eapitte 
qualities, and is contiru¢ted agreeably to the rules of th 
drama, will appear evident. from. the analyfis we‘have gi ive 
of its contents. Buta que ai on of greater im} portance rem: tutis 
te be decided. Is the Seng of Songs a mere reprelental 
exhibited to the ientes, wie terminating in a literal figinitic 
tion, or does it. withal contain a leffon of moral and religious 
inftruction, aadreie ad to the undertianding, but conceal d 
under tie veilof aiegory? Myr. Good teems inclined te favour 
the latter opinion. 
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«“ Tthas been a queftion in all ages,” fays he, “ whether the li- 
teral and ob: ious meaning of theie amorets be the whole that was 
ever intended by theroyal bard? . Or whether they afford not, at 
the fame time, the veilof a fublime and myliiical allegory, deli- 
neating the bridal union fublifting between Jehovah and his pure 
and his uncorrupted church? Upen this fubject we have no tufhi- 
écnut data to build a decifive opinion. ‘To thofe who difbelieve the 
exiftence of fuch an allegory, they {till afford a happy example of 
the pleafures of a holy and virtuous love ; they inculcate, beyoud 
the power of didactic poetry, the tendernefs which the hufband 
fhould mauifefi for his wife, and the deference, modefty, and fidelity, 
with which his affection fhould be returned: and, confidered cven 
in this fenfe alone, they are fully entitled to the honour of contfti- 
tuting a part of the facred f{criptures. For mytelf, neverthelefs, 
] unite in the opinion of the illufirious Lowth, and believe tuch a 
fublime and myittic allegory to be fully intended by the jacred bard. 

“ Regarded in this yiew, they afford an admirable picture of the 
Jewith and Chriitian churches ; of Jehovah's felection of Krael, as 
a peculiar people, from the lefs fair and lets virtuous nations around 
them; of his fervent and permanent love for his elder church, fo 
frequently compared by the Hebrew prophets to that of a bride- 
groom for his bride; of the beauty, fidelity, and fubmiffion of the 
church in return; and of the call of the Gentiles into the pule of 
his favour, upon the intreduction of Chrittianity, fo exquilitely 
typified under the character of a younger fitter, deftituic, m con- 
iequence of the greater fimplicitv of its worfhip, of thote external 
and captivating attractiens which made fo prominent a part of the 
Jewith religion. 

“The Song of Songs is an oriental poem; and this allegorical 
mode of defcribing the facred union fubfitting between munkind at 
large, or an individual and pious foul, and the great Creator, is com- 
mon to almott all eaftern poets, trom the earlieft down to the pre- 
feut age. It is impoflible, without fuch an efoteric iuterpretauon, 
to underftand many of the paflages of the chatte and virtuous Sadi, 
or the more impaflioned Hatiz; and the Turkifh commentators, 
Feridun, Sadi, and Seid Ah, following the example of the ancient 
Huthangis, have uniformly thus interpreted them, as they have 
alfo the writings of all the Sufi poets, thoughin many inttances they 
lave unquettionably purfued their myliic meaning to an extrava- 
gant length.”"—(p, 3821.) 

Few of our readers will, we prefume, be fatisfied with this 
fiatement, however fpecious and confident. If the piece 
contain not in itfelf futticient data to form a decifive opinion ; 
if the allegorical fente Gannot be atcertained with more per- 
tinence and precifion, it ougtt furely to be abandoned, as 
ablard and fanciful, «and the poem itielf cialled, net with the 
facred writings, but’ with the voluptuous fongs of Sappho, 
Anacreon, and ‘Tibullus, as more calculated to kindle lovie and 
latemperate pleafures, than communicate thofe moral and 
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re‘igions leffons which Mr. Good has above fpecified.. But, in 
truth, he feems to have adopted his opinion, without due exa- 
mination,on the authority of the learned ; and by aiferting the 
internal fignification in a manner fo loofe and arbitrary, he 
has only rendered it the more objectionabie and ridiculous. 
For this reafon, we think it our duty to fupply his defects, and 
piace the queftion in its true light. 

The meaning which this dramatic fable prefents to the un- 
derftanding, when the allegorical veil is withdrawn, is brietly 
the following : -—The law which God communicated by Motes, 
and which, ‘tog ether with the commentaries of the prophets, 
if they may “te fo called, formed the religion of the Jews, is 
repreteated under the figure of a bride efpoufed to/that na- 

ion, feparated trom other nations, and dedicated to the only 
true God, as his peculiar people. It delineates, under images 
borrowed from the connubial ftate, and, conformably to the 

ractice of compofitions prevalent in ancient times and in 
Bafiern countries, renders vifible to fenfe, the conduct of the 
Tiraclites at large, and more immediately that of Solomon, their 
reprejentatize aud chief, in refpect to. their knowledge and 
worlhip of Jehovah. Confidered in this view, the poem will 
appear beautiful and appropriate, delerving to be clafied with 
the holy writings of infpiration, and jutily to be entitled ¢ Song 
of Songs. To enter intoa detail of this mterpretation, in the 
order of the poem, will be impracticable in the fhort compas 
ofa review. We fhali, therefore, content ourfelves with a 
few general obfervatious, which, arranged uncer proper heads, 
may ferve as Jandmarks, to guard the reader from lofing him- 
felf in the wildernefs of fancy, and condué him through the 
particulars along the right road of uth. He mutt, however, 
be warned uot to feck a metaphorical fenfe under every literal 
expreilion. {n ail compotitions of this kind, one of theie 
fenfes is ofien facrificed to the other. Sometimes the figura- 
tive ineaning predominates over the plain and fimple; while 
on other oce ~afions, the plain and fimple is rendered prominent, 
in order to fink the figurative ; and the reader, if he would be 
ratloual, fhould be fatisfied with a broad, general, interpreta- 
tion, obviouily analogous, without defcending into the myitic 
-~ ueties of words and phrafes. 

. It is intimated that the bride came from Egypt. On 
the ir departure from that country, the law, was delivered to the 
lraelites, = ah in a peculiar manner they were confecrated 
to the obedience and feryice of Jehovah, 

2. The deck ‘ription given in this poem of the royal bride, 
coniitts of thofe images and ailufions which, in other parts of 

e Jewilh {criptures, are employed to delineate the character ’ 

of 
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o! truercligion. Thus, fhe is reprefented as a fyou/e, the Jews 
being ufually defcribed as married to God, to his prophets, or 
to his law. See Hotea i.e. Rom. viil1—7/ She is faid to 
se a vineyard, ch. i. 6. xi.11, 12,; to which, the'words of 
.¢ prophet Ifaiah bear the clotetire! émblance’: © Now will I fing 
“ ny beloved a feng of my beloved, touching his vineyurd.” a 
Ii.v.1. And from this fong of Solonion, and that of Liaiah, 
our Lord has copied the parable which, in Mark xti-1. he ap- 
plies ta the Jewith  adoek She is reprefenied under the 
nage of afountain; © A gardeninclofed is my tifter, my fpouie, 
a ipring fliut up, and fountain fealed, O} thou fidiititain of 
gardens thou well of living waters! thou river of Lebanon.”— 
13——15. And this is the language which ffaiah (xii. 2, 3) 
as a fong of triamph, puts in the. mouth of the Jews. “ My 
jireng th and my fongis the Lord Jehovah; and he 1s become 
unto me falvation. "And ye thal! draw waters with joy from 
the fountains of falvation. The fame image is adopted by our 
Lord bimfeit.. If any man thirft, let him come unto me, and 
drink "—Jdobn vii. g6. The Jewith religion, it feems, was a 
ipring fut up, a fountain fealed, or at ieatt, it watered only, 
und that feantily , one chofen garden. Jefas Chrift was the 
perfon ‘whe broke open the feal, and removed the incloture ; 
vid under. his divine ‘aufpices, it became a well of living water, 
ipringing” npante everlatting life, beftowing refrefhment and 
lertility.om the whole world.— John i iv. 14. 

3. Mr Good, confulting his feelings as a hufband, rather 
ilian the poerm as a‘critic, reprefents the royal lover as affec- 
‘wnate and faithful) "This, however, is contrary to the fd. 
ile is eold-at heart, and dittant, prone to recede, and intrigue 
i ith his favourite conéubines, but anxious to conceal his i in- 
uierenee aud infidelity wader laboared encomiums on the 

uty of his dpoute. On the other hand, all advance is made 
the I: idy herfelf; the comes to his palace unfetched, and ap- 
rently unfolicited. Binding him not there, the goes im wonber 
him, entreats to be rece sived into his embrace, and wi hen, 
\ithout denying, he eludes her entreaties, the purfees him, in 
the ardour of her affection, almoitt beyond the bounds of fe- 
¢ delicacy and modetiy. This a ntation mult be no- 
ed and remembered as eifential to the beauty and propriety 
of the:peen a forit delineatés with exacinefs the character of 
ihe Jews, with reipect to their religion! It was beftowed upon 
them unafled and wnileferved. While loud in praife of their 
thip, ihey were ever prone’to the idolatry of their ncigh- 

NUTS hi the God wliom they were forluking cealed not to 


tees 


, 


! itt ive: return to him. 


4. The 
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4. The bride appears to have been confcious that the ai 


tion of her lover was ali nated, by the envy and jeal: nity + of 


her rivals; for fhe thusaddreiles them, and this addreis {he 
repeats again aud again: “ i charge you, O ye daughters of 
Jerufalem, that ye il not, nor awake my beloved, Dati he 
pleate.” Aud this was the fact, in regard to Solotion in par. 
ticular, and the Jews i: geneial. lia Rings i. 1—7, we nar 
thatihe firange wome 2 whom he married were the means of 
feducing his heart from God 


4; and the leading men of the 
fiate, no doubt, followed his exaupie. 


iy 


5. The bride complains, “ } M y mother’schildren were feveie 
with me; they made me keep er of their virevards; my win 
vineyard have I not kept.” The mother’s children were the 
pre} és of the heathens, whom Chritt himfelf repretents ts the 
younger br rother w—Luke, xv. 25. The fe, from malice and bi- 
gotry, ever abuied ae relizion of the Jews; while, at the 
fame time, th sey clandeftinely fiole fome of its divine truths, and 
blended them with their own fictions and falfehoods. © Thus 
fie wus forced into their fervice, ta bea ve per of their vine- 
yards. On the other hand, the ifraelites blended with thei 
own worthip the inp suities of the pagans, and by that means 
her own vineyard bec came neglected aud forfaken. 


‘ 


She pie- 


dently adds, “The watchmen, who go about the city, fouud 


ine; they imote me, they wounded me; the keepeis of the 
wall firipped me of my veil.”"—vi. 7. This fignities, that the 
peculiar doctrines of the Jewifh 1 religion were perverted, and 
the {pirit of it violated, by the creat men of the ftate, thole to 
whoin the care of civiland religious affairs was entrufied. 

6. Solomon built a temple, (i Rings vi.1) in- which the 
knowledge of the true God might be preferved and tauglit; 
in which ali his faithful Gkauke, collecting from among the 
nations, might learn fupe rior letions of” purity, piety and | 
nevolence. For this reafon, ile temple might be confide wed 
as t} ve cradle er couch in whic h true religion was to be nurled 
aud fondled. Accordingly, it is faid of him,—* Ring Solome 
hath made for himfelf a bridal couch of the wood of Raat 
its pillars bath he formed of filver, its infide of old, its 
hangings of purple; its covering is pav ed with needie-» 
~. pm his beft | beloved among the daughters of Serufslem.” 
iit.o,19. The timber, out of which the te mple was made, t 
ae r caufed to ‘es conveyed from sense, a mountain nt t 
comin! ody d of Hiram, princ cot Sidon. See 1 Rings, v. 6. 
timber § on obtained by a direct Marat to that brit ince. 
Hence be tiv kes his ip oule to come to him from that ans 
other hids which fupphed him with maverials for the temp.c 
“ Coine to me from 'y banon, my ipoute! come to me from 
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Lebanon + look from the height of Aman a, from the top of 

Suenir and Hermon, vier the dwelling t the lions, from 

hem ers.” And then, anticipating the 

fuinie fplendour of this magnificent edifice, he renrefents him- 

jel’ as eoraptured with the beauty of his wife: “ Thou haft 

yaviihed my heart, O my fitter! my fpoufe ! thou haft ravifhed 

art at once with thine eyes, at once with the tarn of thy 

He next defcribes the pleafure of the teiaple-worfhip, 

while yet undefiled by pagan rives and vices: ‘* [low {weet is 

thy love, my fifter! my tpoufe! thy love how more delicious 

than wine, and the fr: grance of thy perfumes than all {pices ; 

ps, O ny tpoufe! drop as the honey ; hokey and milk are 

rth y idaeue, "—ivy.8—i2. Compare this patlage with 

ords of David, Ps. xix.10. This defeription of the pure 

‘religion is both beautiful and watural, when it is recol- 

d that the faerifice, of which its exterior confilted, was 

mmpanied with the choiceft incenie and the moft coftly 
‘Truines, 

7. Solomon having affociated his fpoufe with the temple, 

place In which fhe was to be, as it were, nurfed and 


® x 1 
ountains of the panthers. 


ry 


soe ule 


educated, with mie h propriety deteribes her attractions, under 
ficures borrowed froin that {plendid edifice, or from the hills 
Whence its materials were conveyed. “Thy neck is like 
th 


tower of David coniiructed for an armoury 3 a thoufand 
thields are hung Upa rgaintt it, all bucklers of the mighty.”—1v. 4. 

n this and other pallages, the figurative fenfe prevails over 

‘literal, and proves that the poem muft be interpreted in an 

cortical meaning, if it has any ne aning atall. 

Graceful art thou, O my !ove, as Tirza! beautiful as Jeru- 
lan, dazzling as an army with waving banners. Turn away 
ue eyes from me, for'they have overcome NE. "—Vi. 4, 5. 
iby nofe isas the tower ot Lebanon, which looketh towards 

Danale us; thy rifting bead is as Carmel, covered with tts 
tieiles ia purple ri ibboi 13S "—vil. 4 4.5. © Behoid how delight- 
ful art thou, O my beloved! and how pleafaat, how green is 
ur fewery couch. ‘Phe beams of our houle are cedars, our 
fis of firs. airy 1, [7 
8. Vi hen the tem vas finifhed, the ark of the Lord, the 
e oft the congre reptile " the vetiel . with all the other 
pparatus of religion, were trausferred into it (ice 1 Kings, 
or, in fymbuticat langnage, the _ > was removed 
to this magnificent manfion, in which fhe was gratified an 
ned with more (plendid facrifices.  O bear ne in 
ic of detiy ‘litt j yrend the banner of love ! 


aE? Lig 
th core iciS, Lap, yort me with citrons; 
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And Soloinon faid unto Hiram, faying, Thou knowed, 
how that David my father could not build an houle unto the 
name of the Lord his God, for the wars which were about bin 
on every fide, until the Lord put them under the foles of his 
feet. But now the Lord my God hath given me refé on every 
fide, fo that there is neither ade erjary nor evil occurrent. And 
belrold I purpote to build an houte unto the naine of the Lord 
my God.”—1t Rings, v. 2-6. ‘This addrefs of Solomon to 
the kiug of Sidon dnfutds the following fpeech of the bride; 
and we are therefore lo infer, that tt eontains a glowing de ( 
feription of the alacrity w ith which he engaged in the buiid- 
ing of the temple; of the ardour and {peed with which he 
conveyed its materials from diftant hills, and of the happy 
tranquillity and peace which he enjoyed for that purpoie. 
“*l'was the voice of my beloved ! behold he came leaping 
aver the mountains, bounding over the hills. My beloved faid 
unto me, arile my love! my fairoue! and come away. For, 
Jo! the winter is pat; the rain is over, Is gone. ‘The flowers 
appear on the earth; the feafon of the fong ts returned.” &c. Ke, 
n. §—16. 

g. The bride was aware. that the could not enjoy with fecs- 
nty the undivided afection of her hatband, as tong as he con- 
tinued jn the company of his favourites. She, theretore, 
propofes to return to her mother’s houle, as the only place oi of 
fecure enjoyment. “ When [ found him w hom my foul 
foveth, | held him, and wou td not Jet him go, until I had 
brought bim into my mother’s houfe.”—iii. 4. 

This houte of her mother’s means the Church of which God 
Rinfelf was the founder, and the Mefliah the chief cornei- 
fione. Here, it feems, the worfhip of Jehovah was to flourish 
without apprehen ion from idolatry and impiety, thefe being 
in due time tubdued by the prevalence of the gofpel. Thc 
worfhip of the temple was the inflituted means of ess 
the religion of Je fus; and im any of thofe who were initiated 1! 
the former, were induced to embrace the caute of the Ditted t 
Accoidingly, the lady is carried to her parent’s houfe, in the 
couch Sat hg by her royal lover, accompanied with a great 
multitude of well-dife iplined and experienced guards: “ \\ hat 
is this coming forth trom the wilderrels, hike columns of 
sinoke, perfum dowith myrrh, with frankineeite, and all th 
powde rs of the merchant? Behold, it is the palis nguin of 
Solomon ; threeicore valiant men are about it, of the valia 
men of iftacl They ail bear fwords, being ex pert in war; 
each hath his fword upon his thigh.” —iii. 6, 7. 

When the royal lover has come to the parent’s horfe, he is 
informed of a younger fifler, born and educated there, but not 

yet 
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yet arrived at years of maturity: “ We have a fifter, who ts 
jitle, and hath no bofom. How hail we provide for our 
fifier in the day when fhe thall ba demanded in marriage ?”— 
vii. 8 Which means, that when the Jewih temple was ex- 
changed for the church of Ci:riit, Judaidin itfelf pointed oat 
the Gofpel, which, being in its infancy encumbered with rites 
and ceremonies, had not yet reached all its vigour and purity: 
To this information of the bride reipecting her younger Gtter, 
the king replies, “ If fhe be a wall, we will bel tor her a 
palace of filver; and if the bea dose. we will enelofe her with 
boards of cedar.”,—9. Which means to this Sia “Tf the 
new religion, the younger filter, be intended as a wall, as aa 
additional fecarity of the ofd ; if the religion of the Goipel be 
confidered as an auxiliary of the fervice of the temple, we 
Jews will ereét fer her portion a iplendid refidence, we will 


ed, 


adopt her as a beautiful appendage of Judaifin: but if, on t! 
other hand, fhe will abolifh the ritual code, and threw open a 
door to receive the Gentiles into the privileges of the {fraelites, 
we will reject her, and endeavour to clofe up the breach which 
the has made in our difpentation.” 

The conyerfion of the Gentiles our Lord himfeif has repre- 
fented as the return home of the younger brother, and tep- 
pofes that he would in contfequenee advance to higher fas One 
with the common father than the elder. This pre fere nce « f 
the younger vver the elder brother, of the Gentile ! 
over the Jewifh worfhipper, is alluded to in the follow: 
licate language of the bride : “ O that thou wert as my 
brother, fucking at the breait of my mother! then shoul 
find thee abroad, I would kif’s thee, nor fhould [ be reprod 
for my love; [ would lead thee into my mother’s houti 
the fhould infiract me te give thee drink of aromatic wi 
the juice of my pomegt ranate.” An afiectionate with that tine 
Jews might em! brace ‘the Gofpel. They would then ceceiv 
the highett marks of the divine favour, and partake of 
bread and wine which Chrift inftituted in his church, it 
memoration of his death. 

10. The gradual expanfion of Ci iftianity, ob 


atin the garden of Eden, prom! fed to Abraham, pré 


by the rites and {ymbols of the law » predic ted by the 

and at length confirmed aud developed i by the « Cee 

furrection of the founder, is thas deferibed | its unrivatied 
beauty and propriety, in the character of the bi de: © Whois 
fhe that looketh forth as the morning, f ur us the moon, bright 
as the fun, and dazzling as the flarr -y hof és P?—vh. 10 

Finally. The royal bufband characier:zes 
at the fame time his fitter; My filer ! my {poufe : 
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inconfiftent relations are now eafily explained. The father of 
the hufband, the creator of the Jews, was alfo the author. of 
their religion. The brideggoom and the bride, being de. 
{cended from the faine great parent, were alfo a brother a: 
fitter. 

The reader muft now be convinced of the allegorical import 
of the poem before us. Its figurative application to the cha 
racer of the Jewifh nation and to their divine econo: ny 
fimple and obvious, and might be purfued through a vi 
of particulars. The parable of Nathan applied to Davi £ 
of the fower to the diifufion of Chriftianity, derive the chic 
evidence of their metaphorical fenfe from the pertinence al 
their application; and this evidence is fufficient to eftibl: 
their fymbolical defign. The application of this parable of So. . 
fomon, for a parable it is, in the form of a drama, to the reli- 
gious ftate of his countrymen, is equally appropri: te an 
fimple, and, if regularly purtued through all its details, wi 
furnith fuch a mats of happy coincidences as would exciace 
the poflibility of doubt as to its real intention. And here we 
cannot help exprefling our altonifhment, that, of ail the er 
Jators and commentators of this inte reiting piece, in ihis aud 
other countries, none thould have difcoy ered its true applic: 
tion. Mr. G. efpecially, as he has boldly deviated froim te 
common track of interpretation, muft be deemed exceeding! 
unfortunate. It is however, dome apology for his errors, that 
they are apparently fupported by the authority, and peih. 03 
were iuguetied by the iearning of Sir W. Jones, 

ne juitice of the above interpretation warrants the foiluwiug 
conc! ations 

ift. The Chrifiian interpreters, who apply the Song of Songs 
to the church of Chritt, and thus rn a it in inyftery # 
tion are widely mifiaken. The epilogue relpecting the younge 
brother and fitier, demontirates aet| its views terminate in the 
temple fervice. While at the fame time the allusion, at 
clofe, to the rife of the Gojffpel, and the convertion 
Gentiles, which took place fo many handred years after 
fon, proves that the author was actuated by divine jul; 
tion. 

edly. The Chaldean interpreter wus right, ih confining 
its delign to the Jewith chureh ; but the moral and religious 
lefions whicu re de velopes are danciful and remote in Ux 
extreme. ‘Lie only met thod of deciphering a fable or pa 
is not by recondite wifilom, but by packs generally J kgown wil 
fuily underttood; and the facts swhich forve tounvei theS 
Songs are afcertained in the hittory. of the Jews. The accor 
ance of its features with tuole facts, peculiar as.they are, ries te 
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a complete demonftration of its allegorical import. Thefe facs, 
moreover, as far as they are here cor icerned, reflect no credit 
on the character of that people ; and, inatmuch as they are 
re lied and alluded to in this parabolic dr: una, they prove 

t the writer was not afuated by national vanity, but by the 
peer dictates of truth. 

Lalily. By placing an Angers part of the facred ferip- 
tures in its true point of light, a ftambling-black is removed in 
the way of the ferious ex quirer. The ealy application of ihe 
poem to known important facts, ftrips it at once of the my {tic 
fubtleties by which Chriftian writers have difgraced it; and 
alto evinces its fuperior beauty and divinity. He will | rejoice 
to fee that that which appeared before fanciful and abiurd, is 
now rendered rational, plain, aud folid. 

The verfions of Mr.G. thoagi in general faithful and ele- 
gant, contain fome mifcon ceptions of the ori ginal, which call 
for correction. We fhall, for tae fake of brevity, point out 
only one inttance. 

“ [In my palace are threefeore queens and fourfcore con- 
cubines, and virgins without number : : but my dove, my unde- 
filed is mine alone.”—vi. 8. Which, literally rendered, is 
thus: Threefcore are the queens and fourte ‘ore the concubines, 
and the virgins numberlefs; aLoNE is my dove, my undefiled, 
fhe alone the chafte one of her mother, of her who breucht 
her forth ; that is, the ftands a/oxe, is pree: nine ntly ex 
in the midft of them all, for 77 IN one, means alfo wt 
unique. So the mafe Us Youd “TIN denotes in Hebrew anc 
vir ‘incomparabilis, unicus. In coniequence of ¢ 
this import of the original term, Mr. G. was oblig 
duce into his verfion the wards in my 


Couent 


putace—but 
£ 
} 


none of which have any Corre {pondent or 


nes in the Si tiee Ww 
text. We fabjoin the fullow ing, as {pecimen 
tions, in profe and verie. 
“ CHar, vi. 4—11. 

“ Graceful art thou, O my love! 

Beautiful as Jerufulem, 

Dazzling as au army with ‘ waving’ banners 

Turn awzy thine eyes from me, 

For they have overcome me. 

Thy hair is as a flock of ¢ Dats 

That broufe about mount Gile: 

Thy teeth as a flock of th eep 
Which come from the wathing pool, 
All of which have twins 
«And none is bereaved among them. 
As the blofiom of the pomegranate, 
So are thy cheeks beneath thy locks. 


ius tr auila- 








‘ In my palace’ are threefcore queens, 

And fourfcore concubines, 

And virgins without number. 

* But’ my.dove, my undefiled is ‘ mine’ alone. 
She, the delight of her mother, 

The darling of hér who bare her. 

The damfels beheld her, and bleffed her, 

The queens. and the concubines, and thus extolled her, 
Who is fhe that leoketh forth as the morning, 
Fair as the moon, bright as the fun, 

And dazzling as all the ftarry hofts ?” 


OF this paffage, the metrical verfion is as follows. 


“ Beauteous as Salem art thou, O my love! 
Graceful as Tirza’s undulating grove, 

Dazzling as armies, that in bright array 

Gleam o’er the mountains, and refiect the day. 
Turn, turn thee from me, turn thofe radiant eyes: 
I feel their power, and my vigour dies. 

Fine as the goats of Gilead are thy locks; 

Thy fnowy teeth furpafs the pureft flocks, 

Lets white, lefs even, when in twins they bound, 
Freth from the flood, and each his mate has found. 
Beneath thy thadowy trefies, as they flow, 

O’er thy fuir cheeks pomegranate bloffoms blow. © 
Let queens and concubines furround her throne, 
My dove, my undefiled is mine alone: 

My dove~-hey mother’s fole delight on earth ; 
The darling joy of her who gave her birth. 

The damfels, as the pafied, furveyed and blefied ; 
Courtiers and queens, and thus ber charms coniefs’d; 
* Say, who is the, o'er every beauty born, 

Who thus advances lovely as the morn ; 

Fair as the moon, refulgent as the day, 

Auguft as heaven when all its planets play.’” 


With refpeé to the notes, he who delights in the accumu- 
lation of paraljel patlages from different authors, will be abun- 
dantly gratified by the perufal; but they muit appear tco 
diffufive to the generality of readers. The writer feems tv 
have frequented every walk of poetry, ancient and- moder, 
European and Afiatic ; and, though enghged in an honour) 
occupation, to refide in the bofom of the Mufes. 
tations therefore we deem more ornamental than ufefu!;: ‘ 
be rather flowers collected along the furface of claflic literate, 
than precious ftones dug from the minesof theological criticiim, 
wrought into ufe and poliihed into {plendour. 
has judiciouily availed himfelf of the tranflations extant be'or 
him, and in doubtful or obfcure places” eldom fails to fle." 
the beft explanations. 
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Art. CLXI. Canterbury Tales. Vol. V. By Harriet Lee. pp. 
528. Price 8s. Wilkie and Robinfon, London. 1805. 


bbe E prefent is the fifth oétavo volume of Canterbury Tales 
prefented to the public, and bears to its predeceffors a 
feng family refemblance. It is evidently derived from a 
pen whofe fertility of invention is yet unexhaufted. Of the 
three tales in this recent volume, the Landlady’s is indifpu- 
tably preeminent: vet, whether by careleffnefs or defign, from 
indolence or affeétation, it has been prefaced by two tedious 
chapters, in which a prim citizen of London and two land- 
ladies of Weymouth are introduced, and in which the vapid 
dialogue, the meagre fentiment and qnaintnefs of fiyle, are 
repultive enough to deter any reader, leis perfevering than our- 
felves, from a farther perufal. Why the author could have 
committed fuch flagrant injuftice againft her own offspring, 
we know not; but, to refcue Mary Lawfon from the prejudices 
which may have been thus excited againft her, we prefent the 
following brief outline of her fiory, to elucidate the fubjoined 
extract. Mary Lawfoa, of honelt taough humble parents, in 
the obfcure, fituation of a haberdafher’s fhop at Briftol, at- 
tracts the attention of Colonel Mandeville, and becomes the 
vidim of his feduétion. Penetrated with grief and remorfe, 
to evade the public ditclofure of her fhame the leaves Brifiol, 
repairs to Mandeville’s family feat, and introduces hertelt 
within the manfion as a foldier’s widow, defirous of obtain- 
ingemployment. She here difcovers that Mandeville is a mar- 
ried man, and that his wife is, like herfelf, far advanced in 
pregnancy. Mary’s plan fucceeds: the is patronifed by the 
fanily, and her own: child dying, fhe fupplies the maternal 
functions to the fon of Mrs. Mandeville. That lady foon djes ; 
and her profligate hufband is fummoned, by her mother, to 
attend her funeral. In this vifit he recognifes Mary in filence, 
and fhe coutinues to attend her infant charge, under the pro- 
tection of its maternal grandmother. But the libertine paf- 
fion of Mandeville revives, and Mary is again infulted with 
his licentious addrefles. Irritated by her refittance, he me- 
haces her with revenge. 


‘* Driven to the laft extremity, fhe then pofitively declared her 
refolution to quit the country, and find :a fituation elfewhere.— 
Aud where will you find a charecter? faid Mr. Mandeville, with a 
tueer: he had. little time for more, as the old lady’s chariot drove 
up at that moment.to the door. Remember, Mary, what I fay 
tv you, repeated he, emphati¢ally, as he opened that of the par- 
tour to let her out: ‘a hint from me to Mrs. Selborne difmiffes 

Vou. V, Qe you, 
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you, with difgrace, from the houfe: where, I fay, will you then 
find a charaéter ?” 

“ Tt was not neceflary to bid her remember the words; they 
were engraven in letters of fire, as it feemed to Mary, both on her 
her heart and her brain. ‘ Where, Mary, will you find a cha- 
rater ?” exclaimed the, as fhe ran up into the nuriery, and mecha- 
nically took the child in her arms; for it was her hour for walking 
with him round the grounds. ‘ Where will you find a character? 
fhe continued repeating to herfelf, as fhe hurried on, without exactly 
knowing whither. Tears, carefles, and every thing that was afflid- 
ing, fucceeded this tumult of refentment.—I cannot give an exutt 
account of what followed, Sir; the never could give me one herfelf: 
but certain it is, that fhe continued to walk, till fhe reached New- 
cattle, and there, meeting by ill fortune with a fmall vefiel bound for 
London, and in the very act of failing, fhe gat direétly on board, and, 
fill carrying with her the precious child, was in a few hours many 
leagues out at fea. Now comes the fearful part ef Mary’s life! 
now comes the time when the ftrove to whiten by comparifon! to 
ufe her little knowledge and experience in juftifying a wicked action, 
and to fay to herfelf, ‘ Why. fhould I alone be upright in a worth- 
lefs and cruel world !’—Mr. Mandeville, Sir, could no longer tempt, 
but his influence had corrupted her, and left her expoted to the 
temptation within. 

“ She was a total ftranger in the veffel where fhe had taken a 
paffage: indeed neither the child nor herfelf had ever been ieen at 
Newcaitle, nor was it probable that any living creature there could 
identify or give an account of them. The baby was in its night- 
clothes, for they dined late at Mandeville Park ; confequently was 
no way remarkable for the finenefs of its drefs. She did not be- 
lieve that Mr. Mandeville, after what had pafied, would venture to 
feek her that evening in the nurfery ; and unlefs it was noticed that 
fhe did not return from her walk, the chances were that no enquiry 
would be made till the enfuing morning; for fuch had been her 
unremitting attention to the child, that it was very cuftomary with 
her never to leave his apartment for a moment, when once fhe had 
put him to bed. 

“ All thefe, and a thoufand thoughts befides, paffed through her 
mind; but her whole care was for the baby: the very few mi- 
nutes, as I may fay, that preceded her embarkation, had been 
employed in providing for. its comfort; and as, for fecurity’s fake, 
fhe had fecreted her little wealth about her, in order to convey it to 
Durham, or elfewhere, there was no difficulty in fecuring the beti 
accommodation. What pait at Mandeville Park, when the lois 
of the child was difcovered, or in what manner or time the difcovery 
was made, I never learnt: no doubt every effort was ufed, by ad- 
vertifement and enquiry, to regain the infant, but none could reach 
the fhip’s crew while they were at fea, and before either could come 
to their knowledge on land, things had fo fallen out that no indica- 
tions remained to guide the fearch. It waslong before Mary knew 

any thing farther of Mr, Mandeville, and forrowful was the day 
. wea 
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when fhe did. The voyage was very rough, and Mary herfelf ex- 
tremely ill; but the child did not appear to fuffer in the leatt. 
They were driven, by ftrefs of weather, into a little port not very 
far from London, where fhe made it her choice to land. A public 
carriage, which was ftopt by mere accident, conveyed her to town ; 
and thus, almoft without premeditation on her fide, was every clew 
loft to thofe who might have fought for her. What Mary’s feelings 
or thoughts were, in the interval that fuceeeded it, would be diffi- 
cult precifely to afcertain. She was not without money, but fhe 
had neither friends nor connection. Induftry, Sir, is neverthelefs 
a trufty: auxiliary, and either finds or makes its way. By giving 
fecurity, which her ftock of money enabled her to do, fhe contrived 
to get employment in a fmall but creditable fhop, not unlike that 
in which fhe had lived with her aunt. Her readinefs and good 
qualities rendered her valuable wherever fhe had an opportunity 
of making them known, as the very quickly did. Her wants were 
few: the had neither vanity nor pleafwe but in the child; and he, 
little fellow, grew and did well; while her exceflive fondnefs for 
him made it impoffible any one fhould fufpe@ that fhe was not its 
mother. He was no longer, indeed, at Mandeville Park, the heir 
of a fine efiate, and waited upon by a numerous train of fervants : 
but he had ftill one fervant, more anxious, more devoted than any 
he had left there: he had alfo the beft of every thing, however 
plain: all her leifure was employed, as he grew older, in teaching 
him the little fhe knew either of writing, reading, or accounts. His 
health was ftill tender and uncertain: fhe watched hini with the 
care of a mother, and the fatigue of a nurfe. No thought like felf- 
reproach, I believe, ever crofied her mind with refpe¢t to his father : 
her heart was quite hardened towards Mr. Mandeville; and the 
was perfuaded that Mrs. Selborne would grieve but little for the 
child when it was once out of her fight. She thut her eyes deli- 
berately to the paft and the future, and determined to think only 
of the prefent day.” 


The remainder of this interefting though mournful tale we 
will not anticipate; it is as moral as it is pathetic. Hard, 
indeed, muft be that heart which is not touched by the dif- 
treflesof Mary. The other two tales, the Friend’s, and the 
Wife’s, have little merit beyond eafe and vivacity of ftyle. 
They evince the facility and the refources of modern fiction. 
In the literary fphere, indeed, we are often perfuaded that 
the golden age of fancy—the faturnia regna of claffical anti- 
quity, muft have recommenced. There alone is explored the 
tellus inarata of bardic fong, the perennial foil, in which na- 
ture developes all her energies, and, by a latent principle of 
renovation, unceafingly operates on the fame materials. Happy, 
thrice happy, the author of modern times, were theethereal velo- 
city of his conceptions never arrefted by the intractable flownefs 
of his pen—were his combinations never retarded by the inarti- 
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ficial arrangements of the prefs. By fuch mechanical impe- 
diments is the era of literary perfectibility till retarded—by 
fach unfortunate limitations is the author ftill entrammelied, 
that, though he combines ideas fafter than he thinks, though, 
in this operation, -he is no longer reftrained by the ftatutes of 
criticifm, no longer obftruéted by the interference of taiie, 
yet fo unrepealable is the tax of human labour, fo inflexible 
the law of human deftiny, that his printer matt flill be fub- 
jected to exertion and to toil, and the volume, fpontaneoutly 

rotruded from his mind, without pain or care, muft, in 
Its typographical compofition at leaft, require the efforts of 
fome patience’ and attention, fome judgment and experience, 
The force of nature can no farther go; and the printing even 
of trifles light as air muft ftill remain an operofe achieve. 
ment, 












Art. CLXII. The Experienced Millwright ; or, .a Treatije on ike 
Conftruction of Jome of the mejt ufeful Machines, with the /ate} 


Improvements: to which is prefixed, a fhort Accouut of the 
Principles of Mechanics, and of the Mechanical Powers ; ilu- 
trated with forty-four Engravings. By Andrew Gray, Millwright. 
4to. pp.73. Price 1l. 11s. 6d, 


Fg “pus objec of this treatife is to exhibit, not only to the 
practical mechanic, but to the general reader, fome of 
the more important and ufeful machines in thet ftate of in- 
provement and perfection to which they have been carried 
-by the ingenuity of the moderns ; and thus to enable them to 
underfiand the nature and confiruétion of machinery on the 
fame, or a fimilar plan, as circumftances may require.” About 
“ohe-third of ‘the volute confifts of matter which relates to 
the’ general principles of mechanics ; we have then elevations 
and brief deicriptions of thirteen thrafhing-mills, driven either 
by wind, or water, or horfes ;~of flour-mills ; malt-mills ; oil- 
imills ; a faw-mill; a paper-mill, &c, Ke. 
~ ‘Tt will not be difputed that Mr. Gray’s work maybe ufeful 
to the practical mechanic who is capable of combining 
“theory with his att; and it may afford confiderable inftruction 
‘to the young, who would make mechanics and the contiruc- 
tion of machines their ftudy ; but it may be doubted how far 
the volume can be interefting to the general reader. 
The introduction contains much ufefal information, well 
feleGted and arranged; but the ac¢ount-of the machines de- 
‘ feribed is too feanty for any but well acquainted 
“with fubjects of this nature, and for thefe a work lefs ex- 
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penfive would have been deemed amply fufficient. It is, 
however, deferving of notice, that the greateft part of the 
defcriptions, given in this work, are taken trom maclines, the 
effect of which have been fairly tried and long approved; 
and the author adds, that “ moft of the machines repre- 
fented are fill employed for the different purpotes for which 
they were originally erected.” This, undoubtedly, is a great 
recommendation of the volume, becaufe nothing is more de-~ 
ceitful than mere fpeculative knowledge in this branch of 
fcience ; not that the principles of {cience are uncertain, but 
authors aad inventors are too apt to omit fome. little thing 
in their theory, to overlook fome point, on which perhaps 
the real excelience of the whole depends: when, however, 
theory is reduced to practice, and the experience of many 
years fanctions an improvement, and gives tiability to an in- 
vention, then we have all that can be expected. On this 
account we do not wonder that Mr, G. fhould delire to give 
a fort of perpetuity to improvements which he deems highly 
important to the interefis of fociety. 





Art. CLXIII. Effays, in a Series of Letters toa Friend, on the follow- 
ing Subjeéis : 1, Ona Man’s writing Memoirs of him/elf. I]. On 
Decijion of Character. III. On the Application of the Epithet 
Romantic. IV, On fome of the Caufes by which Evangelical 
Religion has been rendered le/s acceptable to Perfons of cultivated 
Tojie. By John Foyter. In two Volumes. 12mo. pp. 507. 
Price 7s. Longman and Co. 1805, 


Ts very ingenious author of thefe volumes obferves, in 
an advertifement, that “ pieces fo much in the mannex 
of fet compofitions.as the following,” will, perhaps, be thought 
improperlydenominated Letters. But they are, he fays, focalled 
becaufe they were actually addrefled to a friend. We know 
not that this explanation was neceilary; for we do not per 
ceive that the eflays have loft any portion of their native in- 
terefi, in wonfequence of their being publifhed in this form. 
Bat if they had, the apology would evidently be bad; for a 
very litle time and trouble would have futficed to transform 
them from letters. into regular efiays. “ They were written, 
however,”. he fays, “ with the intention to print them, if, 
when they were finifhed, the author could perfuade himfelt’ 
that they deferved it ;” and with fome humour, he obferves, 
that “ the character of authors is too well known for any one 
to be furprifed that he could perfuade himlelf of this.” To 
the clafs of readeys he is not quite fo complaifaut as to that of 
writers. 
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writers. The latter are, indeed, fuppofed capable of being 
actuated by vanily and a confidence in theirown powers; 
but the former are charged with downright malignity. “The 
general character of readers,” fays Mr. Fofter, “ is alfo too 
well known, for an author to have any caufe to wonder, if they 
are delighied to find out that he has deceived himfelf. He may 
be athamed,” contiues the eflayift, in a tone of highly farcaftic 
irony, “ if he has not benevolence enough to be gratified in 
thus knowing that his being deemed to have written ill, will 
not prevent him from giving nearly as much pleafure to his 
readers, as if he were deemed to have written well.” 

With our author’s good leave, we mult frankly declare that 
we confider this accutation as equally injudicious and unjuft. 
It is, furely, not very prudent conduct to ‘hint to thofe pertons 
on whom your fuccels in life depends, that you regard them 
as men devoid of principle, and who would be as well pleafed 
to fee you hanged as happy. This would not be a very likely 
method, we think, of fecuring the friendthip, or of inereafing 
the exertions, of your patrons in your favour. But we know 
not what fhould have induced Mr. Fofter to infinuate that 
the generality of readers are nearly as much delighted-with 
an ill-written book as with a well-written ene. The fact is 
indiiputably and notorioufly otherwife. Individuals infpired 
by privale enmity, by envy, or {pleen, may certainly, and 
often do, rejoice when the follies of an author expofe him to 
contempt. But the great body, called the public, knows none 
of thefe paffions. The public accordingly, either fooner or 
later, never fails to.aflign, with the ftricteft impartiality, to 
every writer who- folicits its attention, the precife place and 
ftation to which he is entitled ; and this conduct it will ob- 
ferve towards Mr. Fotter, notwithitanding the ungracious 
nature of this remark. ‘To the public an author is nothing 
but what his merits make hin; aud, as we profefs to direct, iu 
fome degree, the talte of that public, and to anticipate its 
decifions, we fhall proceed to deliver our opinion of | this 
work, uninfluenced either by favour or dillike. Of Mr. Fotier 
we know nothing. He has affixed no defignation to his name, 
deferiptive of his profeflion, rank, or fituation in life ; aud, of 
contequence, our opinion can be formed on nothing but the 
intrinfic value of the volumes before us. fhe 

If the public fhould judge of thefe volumes as favourably as 
we think that they deferve, Mr. Folter will have no reafon 
to complain of its want of candour, or of its ingratitude. In 
fact, we have feldom perufed any work with more lively fatis- 
taction ; though we do not perfectly adopt every fentiment oi 
the author, we confider him asa very {uperior writer. In the 
gilts 
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gifts of intelléét nature has been kind to him; while her gifts 
have been cultivated and improved with care. His difcern- 
ment is acute, and his obfervation profound. He has, mani- 
feftly, learned, in an eminent degree, the art of thinking ; and 
he is any thing but deficient in another very ufeful and impor- 
tant art—the art of clothing his thoughts in a captivating 
drefs. With a few exceptions, hardly worthy of being men- 
tioned, this author’s fiy!le is uncommonly excellent. It is 
chafte, perfpicuous, ornamented, and elegant. Mr. Fofter’s 
imagination is rich, but not too luxuriant. In the courfe of 
thefe efluys we have met an almoft inexhautiible fund of pleaf- 
ing imagery, appropriate allufion, and happy illuftration, of 
which we thall occafionally produee fome fpecimens. We 
{hall only add, that, though fomewhat prejudiced againft the 
title of Efays (under which denomination fo much intolerable 
nontenfe is publifhed), we had no tooner begun to perufe 
thefe volumes than we found our attention irrefiftibly fixed on 
them; that we read them through at one fitting; and that, 
when we arrived at the conclufion, we experienced a fenfation 
of lively regret. , 

The author’s firft effay (in feven letters) regards chiefly the 
alvantages which a man might derive from compoting a 
written review of his own lite. By this review he does not 
mean a trivial detail of all a man’s thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions; for, as he happily oblerves, “ As weil might a chro- 
nicle of the coats that aman has worn, with the colour and. 
date of each, be called his life, for any important ules of re- 
lating its hiftory.” (p. 5.) What he recommends, is “a clear, 
fimple ftatement, from the earlieft period of recolleétion to 
the prefent time, of a man’s feelings, opinions, and habits, 
and of the principal cireumfiances, through each ftage, that 
have influenced them, till they have become, at latt, what they 
now are.” (ébid.) From fucha retrofpect, we fhould probably find 
our moral conttitution compotfed of the contributions of many 
years, and events, confolidated, by degrees, into what is called 
charaéter. There may be natural itarnina in the original 
frame, directing to particular tendencies ; but the bulk of the 
materials are adventitious. A review of this kind would be 
highly ufeful. To a ferious man it would furnifh the means 
of appreciating with accuracy the value of that part of his 
life which is paft, and of regulating with wifdom what yet 
remains of it. To endeavour to form a right eftiinate of 
ourfelves, has been recommended by moralitts and divines, 
as a matter of incalculable confequence. On this fubjeét our 
éuthor has the following fine reflections : 
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“ The elapfed periods of life acquire importance too, from ie 
profpect of its continuance. A commencement fmall in itfeli may 
hecome important, as the introduction to a fequel that is grand. 
The firft rude fettlement of Romulus would have been an intiznif- 
cant circumftance, and might juftly have funk into oblivion, if 
Rome had not, at length, commanded the world. The little rill 
near the fource of one ot the great American rivers is an interetiing 
object to the traveller ; whoknows, while he tieps acrofs it, or walks 
@ few miles by its fide, the amazing length of its progrefs, and the 
iinmenfe flood into which it ultimately fwells. So, while I antici- 
pate the interminable duration of life, though in a changed form, 
perhaps through endlefs forms of change, and wonder through 
what unknown regions it is to take its courie, the years that are 
paft, and the moments that are now pefling, affume a new and 
ferious afpect. I cannot be content without an accurate fketch 
ef the windings, thus far, of a ftream which is to bear me on for 
ever, There is a myttic importance in this early part of a feries 
of a¢tions which is to have no end. Jt bas a folemnity fomething 
like that which we may tuppofe to have accompanied the operations 
on baard the thip of the firft circumnavigator, on the day before 
his leaving the harbour.” —(p. 0—8). 

The author adverts to the difficulties which muft occur in 
taking fuch a furvey as he recommends, efpecially if it be not 
begun till late in life. But it is eafy to diftinguith, he fays, 
‘“« the great external elements, by the indefiuitely varied un- 
fluence of which we have been educated—infiruction, com- 
panioufhip, reading, and attention to the ftate and manners af 
mankind.” (p. 16.) On edclr of thefe he dilates confiderably, 
with much good fenfe and impreffive effeét. Aud he beautifully 
oblerves, that “ the formation of the character, from fo many 
materials, reminds one of that mighty attraction which, on 
the hypothefis that the refurreétion fhall reaffemble the faime 
particles which compoted the body before, will draw theu 
from duit and trees, aud aniinals, and ocean, and winds.”(p.42.) 

“ Tt would fcarcely be expected,” he fubjoins, “ that a being 
fabjected to fuch anarchy of difcipline, in which the endlefs crowd 
of influential powers feem waiting, each to take away what the Jat 
had given, thould be permitted to acquire or to retain any fettled 
form of characier at all. It might be expected either to become 
a molt incongruous creature, with contrary tendencies growing and 
acting in {pite of one another, or to feel them confounded altoge- 
ther into a fiate of blank neutrality. You may, therefore, juti!y 
wonder, that you have emerged from the infinity of mifcellaneou 
impreflions, a very marked and confittent character. And would 
yeu not with to afcertain what prevailing principles in your mind 
conducted or impelled the procefs boldly acrofs imnumerable lines, 
in which other perions were. vatioufly proceeding, and-amidit an 
ia 
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indeferibable jarring confpiracy of caufes which were operating, as 
well by the difcordancy of their collective effect againft any defined 
fiate of character, as by the’ individual tendency of many of them 
againft that ftate to which your prevailing principles were ftill faith- 
fully advancing you? Why did not the attractions of frivolity, by 
a fimple influence, make yow frivolous? Why did not -frivolity 
and ferioufnefs, prefenting both their attractions: at the fame time, 
perplex you by the contrariety of impreflions ? Why did not the addi- 
tion of feveral other qualities, mixing their influences confufedly wish 
thefe, render the perplexity imextricable? . From the. dittracting 
efiectt of fuch hopelefs confufion, you could be faved only by the 
power of fome. commanding principles (or call them tendencies) 
fixed in your mind. Whuat were thefe prineiples, whence did they 
come, and how. did they acquire their aicendency? Did they dart 
from the fky, or fpring from the earti? Were they conveyed in the 
intiructions, of the living, or whifpered by the fhades of the dead? 
Were they the dictates of an original determination and infuppref- 
fible impulfe of your nature, or the refult.of fome one. clafs ot im- 
preflions, repeated oftener than any other; or the imcelible effect of 
fome one impreflion of trantcendent power? Whence did they 
come? How were they fixed, in their power? This is the great 
fecret in the hiftory of character; for it is fcarcely neceflary to 
obferve, that, when once the mind is come under the power of 
fome predominant’ tendency, the difficulty. of retaining the fivle 
of chara¢ter is fubftantially over; becaufe when a determining 
principle is. become predominant, it not only produces a partial 
infenfibility to all impreffions uncongenial to itfelf, but has, at the 
fame time, a power of continually augmenting its own afcendency, 
and attracting on itfelf, from every part of the furrounding {phere, 
exattly all thofe things,.of which the impreilions are of a nature to 
coincide with it, and confirm it; like the inttinet of animals, which 
inftantly feleéts, from. the greateft variety of fubftances, thofe which 
ure adapted, for theit nutriment. And fometimes circumitances, 
which feemed entirely of a_counteractive order, are firangely fe- 
duced, by this predominant tendency, into an operation that con- 
firms it, juft in the fame manner as polemics moft felf-complacently 
avow their opinions to be more firmly efiablifhed by all that the 
opponent-has objected.”—(p. 42—45.) 

Our author fuppofes a given number of perfons, taken pro- 
mifcuoufly, to write memoirs of themfelves, and clearly to 
fiate the whole procefs by which their minds have been formed 
to their.prefent ftate. If thefe narratives were read by a dif- 
cerning judge of right moral principles, the refult, he thinks, 
would be. unfavourable to our fpecies. He gives us the re- 
fleions which fuch a judge might make, on hearing fuccef- 
fively the narratives of the mifanthropift; the man who feels 
no anxiety to inquire whether the notions adopted by him, be 
well-founded or not; the dull man, who fancies himfelf a 
poet and a wit; the projector ; the antiquarian ; the domeftic 
tyrant ; and, laftly, the contemner of God. ‘This laft daring 
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charaéter is the fubje¢t of two letters, the fifth and the fixth, 
which are preeminently excellent. Our extracts from them 
muft be partial and fhort; but the pious will read them with 
admiration and delight. Even the impious, we think, cannoi 
rife from their perufal without feeling fome pangs of com- 
punction and remorfe. , 


“ If you were fo unacquainted with mankind that this charatter 
might be announced to you as a raré€r fingular phenomenon, your 
conjectures at the procefs throtigh which the mind had been con- 
ducted, would tend towards fomething marvellous. You. might 
perhaps expect, for one thing, to behold the marks of an extraor- 
dinary antiguity, as the longeft age would feem needful to have 
inatured fuch fupreme and awful heroifm. Surely the creature 
that thus lifts his voice, and defies all invifible power within the 
pofbilities of infinity (challenging whatever unknown being may 
lear him, and may appropriate that title of Almighty which is pro- 
nounced in fcorn) to evince his exiftence, if he will, by his vengeance, 
was not, as yvefierday, a little child, that would tremble and cry 2t 
the approach of an infignificant reptile. 

“« But, indeed, it is heroifm no longer, if he knows that there is 
no God. The amazement then turns on that great procels by 
which a man could grow to the piercing and immenfe intelligence 
that can know, or without matchlefs prefumption affume, that there 
is no God. What ages and what lights are requifite for Ti11s attain- 
ment! ‘This intelligence involves the very attributes of divinity, 
while a God is denied. For, unlefs this man is omniprefent; unle! 
he is, at this moment, in every place in the univerfe; he cannot 
know but there may be, in fome place, manifeftations of a Deity, 
by which even 4e would be overpowered. If he is not hinfel/ 
the chief agent in the univerfe, and does not know what is fo, that 
which is fo may be God. If he is not in abfolute poffeflion of al! 
the propofitions that conftitute univerfai truth, the one which he 
wants may be that there is a God, If he cannot, with certainty, 
affign the caufe of all that exift, that caufe may be a God. If he 
does not know every thing that has been done in the immeafur- 
able ages that are paft, fome things may have been done by a God. 
Thus, unlefs he knows all things, that is, precludes another Deity 
by being one himfelf, he cannot know that the Being whofe ex- 
iftence he rejects does not exift. But he muft know that he does 
not exift, elie he deferves inefiable contempt for the madnefs with 
which he firmly avows his reje¢tion, and a¢ts accordingly. And yet 
a man of ordinary age and intelligence may prefent himfelf to you, 
with the triumphant avowal of being thus diftinguifhed from the 
crowd; and if he would ‘defcribe the manner in which he has 
attained this eminence, you would feel a melaneholy intereft in 
contemplating that proceis of which the refult is fo portentous.”"— 
(p. 59— 62. % 

The author proceeds to deferibe the procefs by which, i2 
various inftances, this ftate of mind may be fuppofed to be 
produced. The following fine paflage muft not be omitted: 
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‘* Nothing tempts the mind fo powerfully on as to have succefs- 
fully begun to demolifh what has been deemed to be moft facred. 
The foldiers of Cexfar, probably, had never felt themfelves fo 
brave as after they had cut down the Maflilian grove; nor the 
Philiftines, as when the Ark of the God of Ffrael was among their 
fpoils. The mind is proud of its triimplis in proportion to the 
reputed greatnefs of what it has overcome.”—(p. 67.) 


The praéical infidel who, without formally ¢enying God in 
words, hardly ever thinks of him, is thus impreffively addvefled. 


“ What would be thought of the perfon who fhould be for many 
yearsin the company of the wifeft and beft man upon arth, and 
yet, all the while, progreffively acquire the meannels, prejudices, 
and vices, of the lowett fociety with which he might be expofed, at 
intervals, to mingle? But you prove it poffible to be a long train 
of years, in the fame place with a God, and to feel but little more 
of the conforming emanations of his attributes, than if he were an 
infenfible idol, confined in fome temple of Atia. How have you 
been able? Obvioufly, as the immediate caufe, through want ot 
thought coneerninghim. And why did you not think of him? Did 
amoft folemn thought of him never once ‘penetrate your foul, 
while admitting the propofition that there is fuch a Being? — If it 
neve. did, what is reafon, what is’mind, what is man? If it did 
once, bow could its efteés ttop there? How could a deep thought, 
on fo fingular and momentous a fubject, fail to impofe on the mind 
a permanent neceffity of frequently recalling it; asfome awiul or 
nagnificent fpeétacle will haunt you with a long recurrence af its 
iiaage, even if the fpectacle itielf were feen no more? 

“ Why did you not think of him? How could you eftimate fo 
meanly your mind, with all its capacities, as to feel no regret that 
au endlefs feries of trifles thould feize, and occupy as their right, 
all your thoughts, and forbid them the leifure, the ambition, or the 
piety, of going on to the Greateft Obje&? How, while called to the 
contemplations which ubforb the fpirits of Heaven, could you be 
fo patient of the tafk of counting the flies of a fummer’s day ? 

“ Why did you not think of him? You found yourfelf irretriev- 
ably in the hands of fome Being extraneous to yourfelf; was it not 
an equal defect of curiofity and wifdem, to indulge, amidft this 
ebandonment [fubjection] to his power, the carelefs confidence that 
jought no- acquaintance with his nature and his difpofitions, nor 
ever anxioully inquired what conduct thould be obferved towards 
him, and what expeétations might be entertained from him? You 
would have been alarmed to have felt yourfelf in the power of a 
myfterious ftranger of your own feeble fpecies; but let the ftranger 

omnipotent, and you cared no more! 

“Why did you not think of him? One would deem that the 
thought of him muft, to a ferious mind, come fecond to almoft every 
thought. ‘The thought of virtue would fuggeft the thought of both a 
jaw-giver and a rewarder; the thought of crime, of an avenger ; 
the thought of forrow, of aconfoler; the thought of any infcrutable 
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myftery, of an intelligence that underftands it; the thought of an 
immenie fcene of operations far above the agency of man, of 2 fo. 
preme agent; the thought of a human family, of a great father; 
the thought of all being, of a Creator; the thought cf life, of a 
preferver ; and the thought of death, ofa folewin and ‘uacontrouluble 
difpofer. By what dexterity, therefore, of irreligious caution cid 
you avoid precifely every track where the idea of him would have 
met you, or elude it if it came? And what muft found reaton pro- 
nounce of a mind which, in the train of millions of thoughts, 4 
wandered to all things under the fun, to all the permanent object 
or vanifhing appearances in the creation, but never fixed ts 
thought on the Supreme Reality? never approacned, hike Motes, 
* to fee this great fight?) ”"—(p. 77—81.) 

Mr. Fofter {peaks with great, but deferved, feverity, of 
thofe numerous hiftorians of their own lives, who are not 
afhamed to expofe the whole cargo, not only of their mott in- 
fignificant actions, but of their follies and their vices, to the 
eye of the public. With a few of his obfervations on this 
common nuilance, we fhall conclude our extracts from this 
mafterly Effay. 

“ Men who can gaily laugh at themfelves for ever having even pre- 
tended to goodnefs; men who can tell of having fought contolation 
for the forrows of bereaved tendernefs in the recefies of de- 
bauchery ; men whofe language betrays that they decina !p 
courfe of profligate adventures a much nobler thing than the tiu- 
pidity of vulgar virtues, and who feem to claim the fentiarns 
with which we regard an unfortunate hero, for the diiaiivs 
into which thefe adventures led them; venal partifans, whole 
talents would hardly have been bought, if their venom had uot 
made up the deficiency; profane travelling coxcomibs ; players, 
and the makers of immoral! ‘lays—All thete can narrate [r¢/vic] 
the courfe of a contamimated life with the moft ingeauous cf he 
tery. Even courtefans, grieved at the excefs of modetiy Ly which 
the : geis afflicted, have endeavoured to diminifh the ¢vil. by 
prefe nting themfelves before the public, in their narratives, {0 ¢ 
ftyle very analogous to that in which the Lady Godiva is {uid to 
have confented, froma motive of elevated virtue, to pais throu. 
the City of Coventry. Theycan gravely relate, perhaps with iut fr 
mingled paragraphs and verfes ot plaintive fenibility (a bind oi 
weeds, in which fentiment without principle apes and mocks 
niourning virtue), the whole nauieous detail of their trantu 
from proprietor to proprietor. They can tell of the precautwns 
for meetifg fome perion of diftinétion, in a manner that fhoulc ui 
fubject him to the reputation of fuch a meeting; the hour wat 
they crofied the river in a boat, the arrangements of money, Ye 
kindnefs of the gentleman at one time, his contemptuous negicct a 
another, and every thing elfe that can turn the compathon, v4 
which we deplore their firft misfortunes and errors, into abhorrence 
at the effrontery which cannot be content without prociaimung We 
commencement, fequel, and all, to the wide world. 
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“With regard to all the claffes of felf-defcribers, who thus think 
the publication of their vices neceflary to crown their fame, one 
thould with [that] there were fome public mark and brand of em- 
phatical reprobation, to reward this tribute to public morals. Men 
that court the pillory for the pleafure of it, ought to receive the 
honours of it too, in all thofe contumelious falutations which fuit 
the merit of vice grown proud of its impudence. Thofe that glory 
in their fhame fhould, like other diitinguifhed perfonages, * pay a 
tax for being eminent.’ Yet, I own, the public itfelf is to be con- 
fulted in this cafe, for, if the public welcomes fuch productions, it 
fhews [that] there are readers who feel themfelves akin to the 
writers; and it would be hard to deprive congenial fouls of the 
luxury of their appropriate fympathies. If {uch be the tatte, it 
proves that a confiderable portion of the public deferve [deferves] 
juftthat kind of refpect for its virtue, which is very fignificantly im- 
plied in this confidence of its favour. 

“ One is indignant at the cant pretence and title of Confefions, 
fometimes adopted by thefe narrators of their own. difgrace, as if it 
were to be believed that the oppreffion of penitence and humility 
would ever incite men to call indefinite thoufands (for they would 
be feverely mortified that only a fmall number of readers 
fhould fee them thus performing the work of felf degradation, 
like the feetid heroes of the Dunciad, in a ditch) to witnets 
the difclofure of fucceflive reafons why thofe thoufands thould dei- 
pise or abominate them, and with the with to draw ou themfelves 
thefe juft fentiments. No; this title of Confeflions is only a nominal 
deference to morality, neceflary indeed to be paid, becaufe. mankind 
never forget to infitt that the name of virtue fhall be devoutly 
refpected, amidft thofe very corruptions on which thefe writers 
place their reliance for toleration or applaufe. This flight homage 
being duly rendered, and occafionally repeated, they truft in the 
character of the community, that they fhall not meet the kind of 
condemnation (and they have no defire for the kind of pity) which 
would ftrictly belong to criminals; nor is it any part of their pent- 
tence to wilh that fociety may become better by the odious repcl- 
lancy of their example. They are glad [that] the age continues fuch, 
that even they may have claims to be praifed; and honour of fome 
kind, and from fome quarter, is the object to which they aipire, and 
the confequence which they promife themtelves- Let them once be 
convinced that they make fuch exhibitions under the abio!ute con- 
dition of fubjecting themfelves, irredeemably, to opprobrium, as, in 
an ancient city of the pagan world, a rage for fuicide was deterrea 
by a law to expofe the body of each perpetrator in naked igno- 
miny, and thofe literary fuicides will be heard of no more.”— 
{p- 106—111.) 


The fecond Effuy, on Decifion of Character, comprehends 
fix letters. From what our readers already know of Mr. 
Fofter, they will expeét it both to contain good fenfe, and to 
inculcate good principles; nor will they be difappointed. it 
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is not, perhaps, altogether fo interefting as that from which 
we have; quoted fo largely; but it difplays the moft unequi- 
‘yocal marks, of a thinking, cultivated, and moral mind. We 
could, feleé from it many beautiful paflages; but we muf not 
forget to what limits we are confined. The following, how- 
ever, is fo, firiking an inftance of what may be effected by 
decifion and firmnefs, that we find ourfelves irrefiftibly im. 
pelled to infert it. 
“ You may recollect the mention, in one of our converfations, of 
a young man who fpent, in two or three years, a large patrimony 
in profligate revels with a number of worthlefs affociates, who called 
themfc'ves his friends, and who, when his laft means were exhauvtied, 
treated him, of courfe, with negle@ or contempt. Reduced to 
abfolute want, he one day went out of his houfe with an intention 
to put an end to his life; but wandering awhile almofi unconiciouily, 
-he came to the brow of an eminence which overlooked what were 
jately his eftates. Here he fat down, and remained fixed in thought 
a number of hours, at the end of which he {prang from the ground 
with a vehement exulting emotion. He had formed his refolution, 
which was, that all thefe eftates fhould be hisagain, He had formed 
his plan too, which he inftantly began to execute. He walked 
haftily forward, determined to feize the very firft opportunity, oi 
however humble akind, to gain any money, though it were ever {o 
defpicable a trifle, and refolved abfolutely not to tpend, if he could 
help it, a fingle farthing of whatever he might obtain. ‘The firt 
thing that drew his attention was a heap of coals fhot out of carts 
on the pavement before a houfe. He offered himfelf to fhovel or 
wheel them into the place where they were to be laid, and was em- 
ployed. He received a few pence for the labour; and then, in 
purfuance of the faving part of his plan, requefted fome finall gra- 
tuity of meat and drink, which was given him. He then looked 
out for the next thing that might chance to offer, and went, with 
indefatigable induftry, through a fucceflion of fervile employments, 
in different places, of longer and fhorter duration, avoiding, as far 
as poffible, the expence ofa penny. He promptly feized every op- 
portunity which could advance his defign, without regarding the 
meanneis of employment, or the, degradation of appearance. 
By this courfe, he had gained, after fome time, money enough to 
purchafe, in order to fell again, a few cattle, of which he had taken 
pains to underftand the value. He fpeedily, but cautioufly, tummed 
his firft gains into fecond advantages; retained, without a fingle 
deviation, bis extreme parfimony; and thus advanced, by degrees, 
into larger tranfa@tions and -incipient wealth. I did not hear, or 
have forgotten, the continued train of his life; but the final refult 
was that he more than recovered his loft poffeffions, and died en 
inveterate mifer worth 60,000/. I have always recollected this es 
2 fignal inftance, although in an unfortunate and ignoble direction, 
of decifive charaéter, and of the wonderful effeé which, according 
to general laws, belongs to the ftrongeft form of fuch a character.’ 
(p. 153150.) fi, , 
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In the courfe of this Effay, our author pays a high but well 
deferved, compliment to the memory of the illuftrious philan- 
throphic Howard. But we are not altogether difpofed to join 
with him in the eulogy which he pronounces on Whitefield, 
who is cited as “ a noble inftance of ‘this attribute of the de- 
cifive charaéter.”——(p. 160.) The zeal of Whitefield was, in- 
deed, indefatigable, and his labours immenfe ; but his zeal was 
not according to knowledge, and his labours were productive 
of very bad effects. Allowing him to have been ever fo fincere, 
and ever fo difinterefted, we never can approve the conduc 
of the man who, in order to excite religious impreffions, de- 
lighted to terrify his hearers into madnefs, who fpent his life 
in fpreading the wildeft enthufiafm, and who fo far forgot the 
{pirit of the gofpel as to fpurn at every lawful ony and 
to ufe his utmoft efforts for the promouon of Scuism. George 


Whitefield was, certainly, not deficient in energy ; but we can- 
not confider him as either a great or refpedable charater. 
[To be continued.] ' 





Art. CLXIV. Poems: dedicated by Permifion to her Grace the 
Duchefs of Manchefer. By Henry For Cooper. 12mo. pp, 
104. Cadell and Davies, London. 1803. 


WE apprehend, from the perufal of thefe poems, that their 
author is not only deftitute of ears, but alfo of thofe 
ufeful appendages to the hands, thumbs and fingers. Our 
opinion on this head is founded on the following circumflance, 
that his verfes are not only dreadfully vicious in point of accent, 
but alfo frequently deficient, and {till more frequently redun- 
dant in number of fyllables, which latter fault might have 
been remedied by the procefs which a certain facetious peda- 
dogue of our acquaintance was wont to call “ digital notation.” 
For inftance, in a ballad intended to be written in the meafure 
of “Twas when the feas were roaring,” he introduces the 
following addrefs to the ladies : 
« J’ll ufher to your {weet eyes, 
Your ears alfo thall taite 
The fpecific ’gainft furprife, 
And being left to wafte.” 

His fonnet on the Deferter cammences with a line long 
enough in all confcience to make a figure in Mrs. Harris’s Pe- 
tition : 

“ Guarded between four centinels with pointed fteel.” 

In the “ Kifs of Love,” too, we find fome curious hypermeter 

verfes, Indeed. this .compofition js diftinguifhed by fo much 
RR4 originality 
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originality of thought and expreflion, that we cannot refift 
the temptation of tranfcribing it, for the amufement of our 


' yeaders: 


“ SONNET. 
“ Tue Kiss or Love. 


“ My love’s beft gift ere nuptial rites preclaim, 

The vetted nght to tate more mellow joys, 

How dof prize thee when no breath annoys; 

And damps the pleafure {piinging from thofe lips. 

Whence from the touch my foul rich nectar fips, 
And pale-ey’d tremor feizes all my frame. 

More {weet td me thou foftly yielded kifs, ; 

Thy fpicy odour to my heart fuch blifs 

Conyeys, that.1’}] not loofe thee—therefore lie conceal’d 

Within thy fecret cell, nor think to be reveal’d. 

Thou'ft raifedto fweet a tumult in my breaft, 

That nought But Ilymen e’er can fet at reft. 

Oh, thou delicious prize! the beft gift from my love, " 
Ere-nuptial rites more mellow joys fhall prove.”—(p. 57.) 

In this fonnet we know not which to admire moft, the per- 
fonification of “ pale-eyed tremor,” or that of the kifs “ con- 
cealed within its fecret cell.” The idea of Hymen. fetting 
amorous tumults at reft, the ladies will perhaps regard as rather 
too farcaftic; but they will probably agree with. Mr. C. in 
prizing a falate from a lover whofe gentle fighs would not an- 
noy their olfactory nerves.” We feel the more confidence in 
hazarding this conjecture, as’we recollect the refpectable au- 
thority of’ Rofalind, “1 would kifs as meni of you as had 


beards that pleafed me, complexions that liked me, and breaths 
that I defy’d not.” 








Art. CLXV. A Hiftorical Relation of the Plague at Mar- 
Jeilles, in the Year 1720.  Tranflated from the Trench by 
Anne Plumptree: with an Introduétion and a variety of Notes 
by the Tranflator. 8vo. Mawman, London. 1805. 


TS. volume comprifes 384 pages, is divided into 24 
chapters; an appendix containing two medical reports, 
two mandates of the Bifhop of Marfeilles, and two briefs of 
the Pope addrefled to the fame bifhop. The work exhibits a 
‘cture, taken on the fpot, of a fcene the moft diftrefling 
'’ occurs in fovial life. The reprefentation is made by a 
‘nd, and the feveral facts appear faithfully detailed. 
ductions as the prefent are well calculated to have ,a 
.al influence upon the public mind, upon oo, 
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and the medical profeffion. It fhews, by the narration of 
dreadful confequences, the neceffity for vigorous precautions 
wherever the plague appears; and the arduous talk then de- 
volving on magiftrates, to govern the people, by the aid of 
profeflional meatures, with unceafing and unrelenting ailidu- 
ity. This hiftory awakens the reader to thofe fatal miliakes 
juto which the inhabitants of large cities, unaccuftomed to 
peltilential difeafes, are liable to fall ; it fhews the folly of 
fuperftitious interference on fech occafions, the vices and ih- 
firmities of medical men, and the {ftili more fhockingly 
wicked propenfities of the abandoned in times of diftreis. 
The phyfician may glean much uleiul information from this 
work, if he values the moral relations of his practice, or the 
dreadful refponfibility thrown upon him during the prevalence 
of fuch calamities. 

The tranflation is put into neat intelligible language, and 
its information is of that kind as to create furprife that it has 
not before appeared in print. 

We fubjoin the following fpecimen from “ Chap. xii. 
p. 122. State of the city.” 


“Hitherto the city had appeared deferted; it feemed as if all 
the inhabitants had gquitted it, and not a foul remained there. 
This folitude was yet more fupportable than the fpectacle of fuch a 
number of fick and dead as now in a few days filled all the ftreets 
and public places. Many caufes combined to produce an effect fo 
horrible. 

“The hofpitals, as we have already remarked, were wholly in- 
adequate to the reception of fuch numbers. ‘The poor, thus left 
without a retreat, and deftitute of every thing at home, defcended 
into the ftreets, either to excite the charity of their neighbours, or 
in the faint hope of finding a refuge in the hofpital. Many per- 
fons, not in a ftate of want, but who lived alone without a family, 
without a fervant, feeing themfelves likely to perifh, deprived of 
all fuccour, came alike into the {treets, in hopes to find there what 
they muft expect in vain at home, The fame was the cafe with 
thofe who remained the laft ofa family : left alone, after having given 
fuccour to the reft, their only hope was in expofing themfeives in 
fuch a ftate of futfering to the viciflitudes of the weather in the 
open air. Another defeription of unhappy victims, and whofe fate 
was the mott deplorable of ail, was, will it be believed? ought [ 
to relate it? the children of parents in whom the fear of the evil 
had ftifled every fentiment of nature. ‘Inhumanly turned into 
the ftreets, with nothing but miferable rags to cover them, they 
wandered about helplefs and forlorn, while the parents, by this 
barbarity, became the murderers of thofe to whom not long before 
they boafted to have given life, Ali thefe poor wretches brought 
nothing with them into the itreet but a little pitcher, a porringer, 
and fome wretched rag, fuch as an old blanket or fomething fimi- 
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lar, to coverthem. With this miferable equipage, they crawled 
on as far as they could; fome fell after afew fteps; others, ftopping 
to reft continually, by this means got at length to the place they 
fought. They laid down on the threfhold of a door, or on a ftone 
bench before fome fhop, or under the thelter of the awning before 
it. But even thefe afylums were foon denied them, Every one 
feared the approach of a perfon infected, and drove them from 
their houfes, throwing dirty water or the lees of wine on the 
threftiold and on the pavement, to prevent their remaining there, 
Thus driven from the fireets, they had no recourfe, but to feek 
refuge in the fquares and market-piaces.” 


ro 








Art. CLXVI. Culina famulatrix Medicine ; or, Receipts in Mo 
dern Cookery, with a Medical Commentary, By A. Hunter, M.D. 
12mo. pp. 235. Price 4s. Mawman, London: 1864. 


Bt the immutable neceffity of things, our dependence on 
BJ the material world is inevitable ; and whatever philofo- 
phers may have advanced concerning the dignity of the foul, 
and its independenée on the body, yet, without “the folid 
pudding,” the “ empty praife” isa very meagre fort of {fatis- 
faction. The fpeculative declamation of the Atlantis and the 
Oceana mutt yield to the more folid and fubftantial materials 
of “ Mrs. Price’s Art of Cookery.” Thofe books which tend 
to render exiftence more expeditioufly commodious have their 
praife: yet a treatife on luxury isno more to be commended, 
than a mafter who teaches the art of eating foup is to be 
encouraged, In thefe degenerate days, when every external 
object informs us that we no longer rove in antediluvian liber- 
tinifm, when our luxuries undergo a daily abridgement by 
taxation, when the budget but too truly “ pailim rivis cur- 
reutia vina repreflit;” any work which excites an appetite that 
cannot be gratified at a legal cheapnets, by even the flavour 
of pig, (though the aldermau may linger about the author's 
frontifpiece as the birds few to the grapes of the Grecian 
artift), fuch a work farely ought to have confined to the 
Luculli among the author's friends: bere he would have had 
his proper fhare of approbation and pig ; here he would have 
experienced thofe delicacies which, he has at once contributed 
to “ efiablih and adorn:” and if the converte of the rule, 
“« neque lex eft juftior ulla/., 
Quam necis artifices arte perire fua,” 
be true, here he would have e<claimed with as much vele- 
mence on the outfide of his pig, as the-Sicilian inventor in 
the infide of his bull, and would havesfound.afedfoning weet 
adapte 
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adapted te his tafte and feelings. As we are not always able 
to afcertain the merit of theories by practice, (efpecially 
when the latter is attended with an expence with which we 
are rarely acquainted) we refign our opinion to the {cientific 
tafte and culinary fufceptibility of thofe for whom the work 
was intended. “Thofe beft can” pleafures “paint who 
feel them moft.” 





= 





Art. CLXVII. An Efay on a peculiar eruptive Difeafe, arijing from 
the Exhibition of Mercury; illufrated with Cafes taken at the 
Wefimoreland Lock Hofpttal, Dublin. -By George Alley. pp. 80. 
8vo. Price 4s. Cadell and Davies, London. 1804, 


Ant. CLXVIII. A Defcription of the Mercurial Lepra. By Dr. 
Moriaty. pp.64. 12mo. Gilbert and Hodge:, Dublin. 


AS thefe works are intended to give a defcription of the fame 
i difeafe, we have confidered them under the fame article. 
The accounts delivered by thefe gentlemen will be found to 
differ in no inconfiderable. degree, both in their hiftory and 
treatment. Mr. Alley, who ftates that his defcription has 
been drawn from cafes which have occurred in the Welt- 
moreland Lock Hofpital, within the laft four years, fixes the 
period of defquamation, in the ordinary courfe of the difeafe, 
on the fourth day, while Dr. Moriaty, on the other hand, 
extends its duration to the tenth or fourteenth day. Mr.Alley 
recommends the application of blifters and the favine oint- 
ment: Dr. Moriaty thinks they ought never to be ufed, unlefs 
under peculiar circumftances. Mr, Alley has divided his 
fubject into two fpecies, the mild and malignant; Dr. Moriaty 
has divided it into three fiages, the eruptive, defquama- 
tive, and incrufted. Such general divifions being, in moft 
cafes indefinite, and rather fuited to the convenience, or 
theory of the writer, than expreflive of any well-marked dif- 
ference in the phenomena themfelves, can hardly be con- 
fidered as. objets of criticifm. The general defcriptions 
however, which thefe gentlemen have delivered, ditfier fo 
widely in their fenfible and obvious appearances, that every’ 
well-informed reader will feel himfelf difpofed to fufpect that 
they have either deferibed different difeafes, or that they have 
poilefied few opportunities of fiudying that which they have 
undertaken to delineate. Many years ago, we think as early 
as ihe year 1784, Mr. Pearfon, furgeon of the Lock Hofpital 
in London, firft gave the account of this peculiar eruption, in 
his turgical leGures. We do not prefunre to fay that either of 
thcie gentlemen have feen an imperfect tranfcript of his lec- 
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tures on lues venerea, and have from thence been induced to 
defcribe a difeafe they had hardly feen; but, from whatever 
fources their knowledge has been derived, we fhould have 
fome hefitation in recommending either of their productions 
as a fure guide to the diagnofis and treatment of this peculiar 
eruption. 
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The young Lady and Gentleman’s Atlas, for affifting them in tle 
Knowledge of Geography. By John Adams.  8vo. pr. Qs. 

A feries of Sheet Maps, calculated to thew the prefent Military 
Operations on theContinent. By J. Cary. pr. 21. 10s. 

Familiar Letters from Italy to a Friend in England. By Peter 
Beckford. 2Vol. Svo. pr. 18s. 


BioGRAPHY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Memoirs of the Life and Achievements of the Right Honourable 
Horatio Lord Vifcount Nelfon. By a Captain of the Britifh Navy. 
Svo. pr. 2s. 6d. 

Biographia Scotica; or a Scottith Biographical Dictionary. By 
J. Stark. Svo. with Portraits. pr. 5s. ; 

The Life of Erafmus, with an Account of his Writings; reduced 
from the larger Work of Dr. John Jertin. By A, Laycey. 8vo. 
pr. 8s. Gd. 

Literary 
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Literary Hours; or’ Sketches, critical, narrative, and poetical. 
By Nathan Drake, m.p. .Vol.ILI. 8vo. pr. 9s. ° 

The Female Revolutionary Plutarch; containing biographical, 
hiftorical, and revolutionary Sketches, Characters, and Anecdotes, 
&c. By the Author of the “ Revolutionary Plutarch.” 3 Vol. 
12mo. with Portraits: pr. one Guinea. said 


PuILOLoGyY. 

Quintilian’s Inftitutes of Eloquence; or the Art of fpeaking in 
Public, in every Character and Capacity. Tranflated into Englith, 
with Notes, critical and explanatory. By W. Guthrie. 2 Vol. 
svo. pr. 16s. 

PoETRY. 

The Ruftic: a Poem, in four Cantos. By Ewan Clark. 8vo. 
pr. 3s. 6d. 

The Pleafures of Love; a Poem. By John Stewart. 8vo. 
pr. 6s. ; 

Half an Hour’s Lounge; or Poems. By Richmal Magnal. 8vo. 
pr. 3s. 

London Cries ; or Pictures of Tumult and Diftrefs; a Poem. To 
which is added, the Hall of Pedantry, with Notes. S8vo. pr. 4s. 

Some of Offian’s leffer Poems rendered into Verfe: with a pre- 
liminary Difcourfe in Anfwer to Mr. Laing’s critical and hiftorical 
Differtation on the Antiquity of Offian's Poems. By Archibald 
M‘Donald. Svo. pr.7s. 

Tur Drama. 
An Anfwer to fome Strictures on the Profeffion of an Actor. pr. 6d. 
Nove Ls. 

The Impenetrable Secret. By Francis Lathom. 2Vol. 12mo. 
pr. 9s. 

The Young Father: By W.F. Williams. 3 Vo]. 12mo. pr. 12s. 

Rathleigh Abbey; or Ruin on the Rock, By R. Sickelmore. 
3 Vol. 12mo. _ pr. 12s. 

Eugene and Eugenia; or. One Night’s Error. 3 Vol. 12mo. 
pr. 12s, 

Hypolitus ; or the Wild Boy. 4 Vol. 12mo. pr. 16s. 

Heirs of Villeroy, by Henrietta Rouviere. 3 Vol. 12mo, 
pr. 12s. 

The Pilgrim of the Crofs, or the Chronicles of Chriftabelle de 
Mowbray: an antient Legend. By Elizabeth Hele. 4 Vol. 12mo. 
pr. 18s. 


EDUCATION. 

The Elements of Greek Grammar, with Notes, for the Ufe of 
thofe who have made fome Progrefs in the Language. By R. Valpy, 
D.D. PartI. Accidence. pr. 3s. 

Theory and Praétice, elucidated in a,Series of Dialogues; pre- 
ceded by appropriate Rules for fpeaking and writing French. By 
George Saulez, 12mo. pr. 2s. 

NATURAL 
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‘Natcrat Hisrory, Acricurtrurg, &c. 
Cabinet of Quadrupeds. By John Church, Part VII. which 
completes the Work. pr. il. 8s. 
_A Compendium of Modern Hufbandry. By James Malcolm. 
3 Vot. 8vo. with Plates, and a Map of Surrey. pr. 11. 1s. 


MEDICINE. 


Reply to Dr. J. C. Smyth. By John Johnftone, M.v. 8yo, 
r. 5s. . 


Critical Reflections on feveral important pra¢tical Points relative 
to the Catara¢ét; comprehending a new and fuccefsful Method of 
couching particular Species of that Difeafe. By Samuel Cooper, 
8vo. pr. 5s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Effays, chiefly on chemical Subjeéts. By the late William Irvine, 

M.D. and by his Son, William Irvine, M.p. 8vo. pr. 9s. 


Minitary AFfFatirs. 


_ Inftructions for Military Officers employed on, or embarking for, 
Foreign Service. By a Field Officer. pr. 3s. 6d. 


Serret Catatocvr of fuch Books, lately noticed in the 


Foreign Literary Journals, as are likely to be, on any Ac 
count, interefting to our Readers. 


Potitics. 


M. Sabatier. Tableaux comparatifs des dépenfes et des contri- 
butions de la France et de l'Angleterre. Svo. Paris. 


History AND ANTIQUITIES. 
Anon. Cofmopolitifche briefe iiber die gefchichte des Ruf- 
fifchen reichs. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 556. Kenigtberg. 


M.G. Hermann. Die fefte von Hellas. 2 Vol. 8vo. pp. 1176. 
Berlin. 


D. Hiillmann. Theogonie ; Unterfuchungen veber den Uri- 
‘prung der religion des alterthums. 8vo. pp. 302. 
J. A. Dulaure. Des cultes qui ont précédé et amené I’idolatrie, 
ou l'adoration des figures humaines. 8vo. Paris. 
GroGraeny, VOYAGES aND TRAVELS. 


G. Goede. England, Wales, Irland, und Schottland. 3 Vol. 
8vo, Drefden. 


Von Reimers und Fr. Murhard. Konftantinopel und Peter!- 
‘bourg. No.l. 8vo. Penig. 
CrassicaLt Literature. 
Theo. Chr. Harles. Supplementa ad introduétiionem in hiftoriam 
lingue Grece, Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. 382. Jena, 
Plutarch, 
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Plutarch. Vitee parallele Alexandri et Czfaris; sommenta- 
rium adjecit F. Schmieders. Syo, pp. 360. Halle. 

Lycophron, Caffandra, ftudio et impenfis Leopoldi Sebaftiani. 
2 vol. 4to. pp. 626, with two plates. _Rome. 

Mathieu Chriftophe. Dictionnaire pour fervir & Yintelligence 
des auteurs claffiques, Grecs et Latins. @ vol. thick 8ve. Paris. 

Onientar Literature. 

Fran. von Dombay. | Grammatica lingue Perficas; accedunt 
dialogi, &c. 4to. pp. 114. Vienna. 

H. A. Grimm.  Chaldaeifche ChreRtomathie. “S¢o. pp. 168, 
Lemgo. : 

J.J. Bellerman. Handbuch der bibiifchen Litteratur; Vol. I. 
pp. 576. Erfurt. 

Natura History axp AGricuLture. 

C.Schkuhr. Deutfehlands cryptogamifche gewaechfe. Part ¥. 
4to. pp..34. with 25 coloured plates. - Leipfic. 

C. A. Walkenaer. Tableau des Aranéicdes,ou Carafiéres effentiels 
des tribus, genres, familles et races que reulerme le geure Aranea 
de Linné, avec la defeription’ des, efpeces comprifes dans chacune 
de ces divifions. S8vo. Paris, 

Ch. A. Schinid. Verfuche iiber die Infecten, Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. 240. 
Gotha. 

Labbe Rozier. Dictionnaire d’agriculture et d’économie rurale, 
Nouvelle edition. 2 vol. 4to.. Paris. 

Chevrel Defaudrais. Clefdes phénoméues de la nature; ou la 
terre vivante, Svo. Paris. 

F. Weber et Mobr. Archiv fiir-die Syftemati{che naturgefchichte. 
§vo. No. I. Leipfic. 

M. Lamouroux.. Differtations fur plufieurs efp®ces de Fucus 
peu connues, et nouvelles, avec leur defcription en Latin, et en 
Francais. 4to. Fafe. I. Paris. 

M. E. F. von Schlotheim. .Befchreibung merkwitirdiger Krauter- 
abdriicke und Pflanzen—-verfteimerungen. Part I. folio. pp. 68, with 
14 plates. Getha. : Gis 

G. Tilefius. Jahrbuch cer Naturgefchichte. Vol. I. 8yo, pp. 
436. with 10 plates. . Leipiic. 

G. Fifcher. Apatumie der maki ond der ihnen verwa oo tn 
thiere. Vol. I. 4to. po. 194, with 24 plates. _ Francfort. 

L. M. P. J***. Voyage dans’ Empire de Flore, ou Elemens 
@hiftoire naturelle végétale. Syo. Part I, Paris. 

C. ¥. de Boiffieu. Flore d’ Europe. Svyo. No. f. Il. with 208 
plates each. Lyon. ; 

Jofeph-Denis Lurreatagni. Defcription botanique du chirantho- 
ae traduit’ par’ Leicallier. 4to. with two coloured plates. 

aris. 

Georges-Louis Koeler. Lettre & M. Ventenat, fur les boutons 
¢t ramifications des plantes, la naiffance de ces organes, et les rap- 
ports organiques exilians. entre le tronc et les branches. 4to, 
Mayence, 


Sebaftien 
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Sebaflien Gérardin de Miremont. Tableau élémentaite de Bo. 

tanique, 8vo. with 8 plates, Paris, 
MepDICcINE. 

F. H. Martens et G. T. Tilefius. Icones Symptomatum Venere 
morbi ad naturam delineata ; ou Tableaux des fymptémes dela mz- 
ladie Vénérienne, defimés @aprés nature. 4to. pp. 48, with 24 
coloured plates. Leipfic. 

Giufeppe Tortofa. Initituzioni de medicina forenfe. 2 vol. 8vo, 
pp. 495. Vicenza. 

M. Fournier. Du tétanos traumatique. 8vo. 

M. Lafius. Pathologie chirurgicale. $Svo. Vol. I. with his 
portrait. Paris. 

G. Hopf. Grundrifs einer fyftematifchen abtheilung der ein- 
fachen und zufammien gefezten arzneimittel, 8vo. pp. 46. Tubingen. 

J. Th. Wolftein. Tractatus de vulnerationibus equorum, per 
- arma inflictis, pro veterinariis belli tempore; in Latinum verfus a 

G. de Hogelmuller. 8vo. pp. 194. Vienna, 

A. F. Haller. Thérapeutique chirurgicale générale ; traduit par 
E.H. Roche. “Avec-des notes. 8vo. Paris. 

J. Luce. Traitement civil des afphyxies, ou Moyen de rendre 
impoffible l’'enterrement des perfonnes vivantes. Svo. Paris. 

Jean Browne, Elémens de médecine, traduits par Fouquier ; avec 
des additions et des notes de lauteur, et avec la table de Linch, 
8vo. pp. 550. Paris. 

L. J. M. Robert. Manuel de Santé, ou nouveau Elémens de mé- 
decine-pratique, d’apres |’état aétuel de la feience, et la méthode 
analytique de Pinel et de Bichat. 2 vol. Svo. pp. 900. Paris. 

CitEMIsTRY. 

Jofeph Izarn. Legons elementaires de phyfique, et de chymie 
experimentales. S8vo. Paris. 

E. Bartels. Grundlinien einer neuen Theorie der chemie und 
phyfik. 8vo. pp. 306. Hanover. 

MarTnematics, 

P. F. Lancelin. Théorie phyfico-mathématique de l’organifa- 
tion des mondes. _ 8vo. Paris. 

A. M. Legendre. Nouvelles méthodes pour la determination | 
des orbites des cométes. 4to. with plates. Paris. 

Mongé et Hachette. Application de Valgébre 2 la géométrie: 
des furfaces du premier et fecond degré. 4to. with plates. Paris. 


Poxite Arts. 

Anon. Anleitung zur beurtheilung der Kunftwerke der malerei, 
fiir kunttliebhaber. 8vo. pp. 333.° Altona. ‘ 

M. Emeric-David. Recherches fur l'art flatuaire confidéré chez 
les anciens et chez les modernes. 8vo. Paris, 

I. I. Leuliette. Effai far les caufes de la fuperiorité des Grees 
dans les arts d’imagination. Svo. Paris. 

René Gerardin, pere. De la compofition des payfages fur le tet- 
rein. 4me. edit. Svo. Paris. Toke 
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